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Discing infield | 
—doing 3 to 4 
horses’ work 






The First Real 


ractical Tractor 
Attachment 


OWER farming is the big profit-making kind of farming. You must ad- 
mit that. But—you say, “My farm is too small to permit me to use a 
regular tractor profitably.” You’re right—if you own 80, 100 or 160 acres. 
jut, you can easily afford to buy a new or a second-hand Ford and you can 
make that serve as a dependable, a powerful, a money-time-labor-and-crop- 
saving tractor. And when you need the car as a pleasure vehicle—or want to 
hustle down the road or across lots to another field or home to dinner or sup- 
per, you can change your car from tractor to automobile in ONE MINUTE. 
Just the same as you can change it from an automobile into a tractor in ONE 
MINUTE. And this is but one of the many exclusive features of the 


ito Tractor Attachmen 


DOUBLE DUTY-Caror Tractor ina minute 


Attachment licensed under Cook Basic Patents. Raising and Lowering Devise licensed§under Bristo!-Swanson Basic Patents 


See the photograph of this attachment to the left. It 1§ : 
splendidly built of finest stecl, frame is angle iron type and 
castings are manganese steel. Weighs 700 pounds complete. 
Fastens with positive rigidity to your Ford. Strengthens 5 
frame of car. No mutilation of car body or changing of 


chassis in order to transform car into tractor and back again. 

Not a screw or bolt need be removed. By the simple removal of the Bull wheels 
(a ONE MINUTE operation) the car is released for pleasure purposes 
as the frame in no way interferes with the operation or appearance 


of the car. 7 


This tractor attachment was tried out—testod —improved and tested again during one whole year. Each and every objectionable feature of tractor at- 


The powerfully built Globe 
Tractor Attachment. Carries 
the Ford and pu'ls the farm 
tool 2 miles per hour, 














Tractor 
wh eel s 
removed 

in one 
minute 





tachments now on the market has been eliminated. It has bsen subjected w hardor t-sts than any farmer will ever put it to. We guarantee it to puil Rd 
one 16 or two 12inch plows. But we have succsssfully tried it out on two 14s. We declare it will do the work of three good horses on plow, disc, harrow, YY 
mower, binder, hayloader, manure spreader, road drag or anyjkind of hauling job. But it is doing the work of four horses today and has for months. ~S 
> 


Absolutely*Perfect Engine Cooling System —_,” rs 
(Patents applied for) ws 
rf 









a 
We positively cool the engine with our aux!llary tank davice. (Tank is very easily dstachod.) The other day we plowed on acre in a trifle over two et ww 
hours and when through the radiator was cooler than after an hour's ordinary roid running of the Ford alone. ot 
The concern that is behind the Globe Tractor Attachment has been in business for 25 years. It enjoys the confidence of the biggest concerns in <4 4, 2° ge re) 
the country. We could not afford to back any article that would possibly disappoint the farmers in America. Your banker will affirm our ~ NV > 9 
financial responsibility. Ask him to ‘‘look us up" in Dun's or Bradstreet’s. F ; ak oa So? Ra oy Dd 
Learn all about the Globe Tractor Attachment at once. Ask your local age man or implement dealer about it. Or write us, giving us ey or" ¢ 
the name of a dealer in your locailty. Use the coupon or a post card, bu¥ be sure to WRITE TODAY for illustrated catalog. ce . & ¢ 
> 
4 WW Ss s$ J , 
GLOBE MACHINERY & SUPPLY COMPANY Seis . of 
or 60 / 
, oy? 9 ye Sy. Fa a 
. rs 
209 West Court Ave., Des Moines, Iowa rd y 


‘CLIP COUPON—MAIL TODAY 





VOL. 42 
A few years ago, when prices of 


farm products began to approximate 
hat they ought to be to meet the 
farmer’s cost of production, and when, 
result, corn belt land began to 
sell at $150 to $200 per acre, a great 
cry went up from the cities. People 
for years had been buying the farm- 
er’s stuff at less than the actual cost 
of production. It came hard to them 
io have to pay fair prices. They had 
long been accustomed to see the 
rmer come to town in a lumber wag- 
sitting on a springless board, and 
ssed in his dollar-and-a-half over- 
lis, that it hurt them to- see him 
driving in a good buggy, and later in 
en automobile. They felt that they 
were paying for these improvements, 
and the matter had to be stopped. So 
the commercial organizations, booster 
clubs, ete., began a campaign to cut 
up the large farms into smaller ones, 
As they looked at it, the trouble 3 


as a 


SO 


cn, 


vas 
that the American farmer did not pro- 
duce enough per acre. They pointed 
to the European farmer, who grew four 
times as much stuff per acre as we 
do here. They reasoned that if the 
American farmer would double his 
production per acre, the price of his 
stuff would be cut in two—and in this 
they were quite right. 
ed the slogan, “Back to the land!” and 
labored faithfully to get more peop:e 
interested in farming, and to reduce 
the size of the western farms, for the 
<ole purpose of enabling peceple in cit- 
ies to buy farm products cheaper. 
But the people did not flock “back 
the land’-at least not in numbers 
enough to be noticeable. And the corn 
belt farmer went serenely on his way, 
buying out his neighbor when he could, 
znd increasing the size of his farm in- 
stead of reducing it. He was not keen 
to adopt the standard of the farmers 
in the thickly populated countries of 
‘urope. He had no ambition to shine 
as a producer of large crops per acre, 
if that meant low income per man. His 
standard, unconsciously, perhaps, was 
income per man, not bushels per acre. 
for that reason, notwithstanding the 
advance in the price of corn belt land 
perhaps because of it—the size of 
corn belt farms has been steadily in- 
creasing. 

Investigations have shown that the 
efficiency of man labor, of horse labor, 
and the economy of machinery and 
equipment, increases with the size of 


+} 


to 


ithe farm. For example, on a 25-acre 
farm, one man can attend 16 crop 
neres; on an &0-acre farm, one man 


can tend 30 crop acres; on a 160-acre 
farm, one man can tend 60 acres, and 
on a 240-acre farm, one man can tend 
70 acres. What is true of man labor 
is also true of horse labor. On an 80- 
acre farm, one horse can tend 10 crop 
on a 160-acre farm, 15 acres, 
nd on a 240-acre farm, 17 acres. Econ- 
in the use of machinery 


acres; 


omy 


So fhey adopt- | 


and | 
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BELT FARM 


equipment follows the same law. The 
larger the farm, within reasonable lim- 
its, the more efficiently it can be run, 
and the more economically. 

In an investigation in Greene coun- 
ty, Iowa, the average farm consisted 
of 138 crop acres, but the thirteen 
most profitable farms averaged 194 
crop acres. The larger farms are as a 
rule more profitable, not only because 
they are more economically farmed, 
but because they yield more per acre, 
due perhaps to the fact that they grow 
more live stock, and thus the fertility 
is better kept up. 

For all of these reasons, and per- 
haps others as well, the average size 


of the corn belt farm is increasing. In | 


, 


them better. For example, hundreds 
of corn belt farmers were able to get 
their corn in on time this year with 
tractors, when hundreds of others 
were late because they could not get 
their work done with the help avail- 
able. Tractor owners, for the most 
part, have not had to limit their farm- 
ing operations on account of not being 
able to get their land plowed, disked 
and planted. Harvesting, silo filling, 
road dragging, belt work, and dozens 
of other types of farm work are being 
accomplished rapidly and economical- 
ly by tractor users. 

Each season's use gives tractors a 
little firmer grip on the confidence of 
corn belt farmers. The experimental 














Plowing is the Big Job for Tractors in the Corn Belt. 


1910 there were, in the north-central 
states, about 5,000 more farms of less 
than twenty acres than in 1900, mostly 
around the larger cities. But during 
that period there was a decrease of 
49,500 in the number of farms between 
20 and 100 acres-in size, and an in- 
crease of 72,000 in the number of 
farms of between 100 and 500 acres. 
Accurate statistics for the period since 
that date can not be had, but it is 
practically certain that this increase 
in the size of farms in the corn belt 
has been going right along. And now 
that the tractor is being perfected so 
rapidly, and is taking so much heavy 
work off the horses, it is to be ex- 
pected that the size of our farms will 
grow even more rapidly. 


The tractor makes it possible not 


only to farm more acres, but to farm , 





stage is being passed. When a farm- 
er sees his neighbor get thru one sea- 
son after another with his tractor, do- 
ing more work in a given time, with 
less hired hefp annoyance, his confi- 
dence is established, and he begins to 
think about buying a tractor for him- 
self. 

Too many farmers have concluded 
to farm with tractors for the conveni- 
ence of tractor manufacturers, Orders 
last spring came in so fast and in such 
great numbers, that the manufactur- 
ers could not make the tractors fast 
enough to supply the demand. The or- 
ders are still coming in, and promised 
deliveries are piling up. The output is 
limited on account of the scarcity of 
materials with which to make the ma- 
chines. Much of the iron and steel 
supply formerly open to tractor and , 








Tractors Furnish Ideal Power for Belt Work. 


THE TRACTOR ON THE CORN : 


, implement 
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manufacturersA das nov 
been turned over to the gavetm@al 
for ship-building, war munitions“ 
other military purposes. 

Tractors are finding their most serv- 
iceable use in plowing. Often in lat 
summer, when the soil is so dry and 
hard that it is impracticable to use 
horses, the tractors get the work out 
of the way. Depth of plowing is no ob- 
stacle, and their daily hour service is 
limited only by the endurance of the 
driver. In a rush season, the opérator 
often is in the field by daylight, and 
plows until breakfast. As soon as he 
eats, he is at it again until noon. The 
tractor does not have to have the usual 
hour’s rest, and it can be kept going 
until supper time. After that, if one 
is disposed, he can run it until dark, 
or, if lights are provided, until the 
next morning. Most users have found 
that a light tractor takes the place of 
about six horses for plowing, besides 
one or two men. Eight or ten acres 
a day is about the usual amount fig- 

; ured upon, altho much more can be 
accomplished if longer hours are 
put in, 

The farmer is not only interested in 
getting his plowing done on time, but 
in getting it done economically. For 
heavy draft work, horses are expen- 
sive to feed, and a driver’s wages add 
to the expense. Last spring, many 
farmers paid at the rate of 60 cents an 
hour for a man and a two-horse team 
for plowing. It made the plowing cost 
between $2 and $3 an acre. A Wright 
county, lowa, farmer got his plowing 
out of the way early, with his tractor, 
and did some job work for neighbors 


who were behind. He charged them 
at the rate of $1.75 an acre, and fig- 
ured that he got good wages for him- 
self, besides expenses, by so doing. 
As with an automobile, the cost of 
operating a tractor depends on the 
man at the wheel. If small adjust- 


ments are made as needed, bearings 
kept well oiled and greased, and rea- 
sonable supervision given, the repair 
cost is not excessive. 

For disking after the plow, tractors 
have also been found practical and 
economical. Sometimes they are made 
to pull two or three disks, taking the 
place of aS many teams and drivers. 
A farmer in Buena Vista county, Iowa, 
who has a 20-35 tractor, pulls three 
double disks and a harrow, following 
up with teams and drills. The former 
arrangement was fo pull a double disk, 
a harrow, the drill, and another har- 
row behind the drill. As the drill had 
to be filled frequently, which kept the 
tractor idle, he prefers the arrange- 
ment first mentioned. Another farmer 
of the same county, with a 12-24 trac- 
tor, pulls two disks, one a twenty- 
wheel and the other a sixteen-wheel. 
In a rush season this spring, he pre- 
pared forty-one acres in a day, but he 
kept the outfit on the move. To have 

(Continued on page 1058) 
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It is Just as Good for Disking as It is on the Plow. 
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The Food Bill 


the senate, after 
Many weeks of debate, passed the 
food control bill. It differs very much 
from the bill as passed by the house, 
so much, in fact, that there seems to 
be grave doubt whether the confer- 
ence committee from both houses will 
be able to harmonize the two mea- 
sures in a manner that will be satis- 
factory. 

The senate bill gives the president 
authority over foods, feeds and fuels, 
including kerosene and gasoline, this 
authority to be exercised thru a food 
control committee of three members, 
instead of a single food dictator. In 
case of need, the committee can take 
Over the operation of coal mines, pack- 
ing houses, elevators, cold storage 
houses, farm implement factories, and 
the business of wholesalers in desig- 
nated necessaries. 

One of the radical departures in the 
senate bill is the fixing of a minimum 
price of $2 per bushel for the wheat 
crops of 1917 and 1918. If this price of 
$2 should remain in the bill after it 
, passes thru the conference committee, 
“it is likely to have a far-reaching ef- 
fect on the agriculture of the corn 
belt. It means that the government 
agrees to take all the wheat raised in 
these two years at $2 per bushel. The 
normal ratio between corn and wheat 
prices is as three to five. Two-dollar 
wheat, therefore, should mean $1.20 
corn. But there is no guarantee as to 
corn, nor as to live stock, which rep- 
resents concentrated corn. Conse- 
quently, the temptation of the corn 
belt farmer to greatly increase his 
wheat acreage may prove too strong 
for him to resist, and this increase 
will be at the expense of the acreage 
of other crops. If we put more land 
in wheat, we will have less land for 
other crops, and this in turn may very 
« seriously influence our live stock sup- 
ply, and may upset the normal condi- 
tion of corn belt agriculture. At $2 per 
bushel, wheat offers the possibility of 
tremendous profits if the season is 
favorable. Yields of thirty to forty 
bushels per acre are not uncommon in 
the corn belt. 

It is impossible to estimate the en- 
tire effect of a guaranteed price of $2 
per bushel for wheat, but the tend- 
ency will be to hold prices of all oth- 
er grains at a rather high level, and 
at the same time temporarily depress 
live stock prices. In the long run, 
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[ this will cure itself, for a reduction in 
the numbers of live stock will bring 
about higher prices, which will in turn 
stimulate the growing of more stock. 
But the immediate effect is likely to 
be serious. For six months now, the 
ratio between the prices of live stock 
and the prices of grains used to fatten 
it has been the most unfavorable in 
all our history, and $2 wheat will not 
relieve this situation, but for a time 
make it worse. Within a year, the 
world may be crying for meat prod- 
ucts and fats instead of wheat. 

It is said that this minimum price 
for wheat was put in to satisfy the 
farmers of the wheat-growing sections 
of the country. It is likely to prove a 
boomerang te them. .It will immense- 
ly increase the wheat crop in sections 
where it has not been grown heavily. 
Iowa, for example, can grow four or 
five times as much wheat as she has 
been growing. If next year should be 
a favorable wheat year, there will be 


an immense surplus, which the gov- 
ernment must take at $2. What will 


the government do with it? Probably 
store and hold it, and this surplus will 
therefore become a pile-driver with 
which prices will be beaten down after 
the guarantee has expired. The corn 
belt farmer can adjust himself to this 
situation, but what about the farmer 
in the northwest and southwest, where 
wheat is the one big crop? 

Government price-fixing 
dealing with minimum or maximum 
prices, is vicious, and justified only 
under the most extreme emergency. 
The higher the minimum price or the 
lower the maximum. price, the more 
terrific the Back kick. A minimum of 
$1.50 on wheat would have been much 
than a minimum of $2. With 
a short crop, the wheat would sell for 
more than the minimum. With a large 
crop, $1.50 would be ample to give the 
grower a good profit. The lower min- 
imum would not stimulate a largely 
increased acreage.in the non-wheat 
sections, and therefore would not tend 
to throw our agriculture so far out of 
balance. If the minimum is to be 
fixed by law, it would be far wiser to 
hold it down to $1.50 It would be 
still wiser to let the food control 
board fix the minimum, after study- 
ing carefully all of the factors which 
should be considered. 


The New Army 


It doubtful if any event 
history of the nation created more 
widespread interest than the draw- 
ings of the numbers last Friday, of 
the men registered for army service. 


It brought to the people of every town- 
ship in this great country a vivid real- 
ization of the great war in which we 
are engaged. In a thoroly impartial 
way, the names of the men between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty-one 
have been selected, and these men 
will be called to serve their country 
on the battlefield, the call being made 
in the order in which the names were 
drawn. The first selective army will 
consist of about 650,000 men, who will 
go into the training camps probably 
in October. In case of*need, a second 
army, probably of one million men, 
will be called next spring, and this 
will go on until we have won the vic- 
tory. 

The men for the first army will 
probably be called within ten days. In 
Wallaces’ Farmer of July 20th, was 
published a very complete statement 
from Provost Crowder. Men who are 
called should read this statement with 
great care, and follow instructions 
there given. Farm boys should not 
hesitate to claim exemption if they 
are justly entitled to it. The work in 
which they are engaged is just as im- 
portant as the work in the army. As 
the war goes on, if need be, we must 
organize the farm work in such a way 
that more and more boys from the 
farms may be released for service in 
the battle line, but just now the need 
for skilled farm labor is imperative, 
and it is no discredit for the farm boy 
or his parents or employers to claim 
exemption for him from the first army. 

The men who go into this army are 
the representatives of the people of 
the United States. We have under- 
taken to stamp out once for all the 
doctrine that might makes right. We 
are making war for the purpose of 
making an end to war. We propose to 
make it impossible hereafter for any 
emperor, or king, or potentate,, to 


whether’ 





is in the 


bring about another such carnival of 
murder, rapine and pillage, 


This sort 








of thing must stop in the world, and 
the people of the United States have, 
in soberness and earnestness, joined 
with others in the task of stopping it 
for good and all. We have selected 
from among our people the men who 
seem best qualified to do the fighting, 
and we have chosen them by a scrip- 
tural method. These men go forward 
as our champions. They are the repre- 
sentatives of all the people. If they are 
killed, we will send more—and still 
more. 

It will be’ the duty of the selected 
men to submit themselves to the train- 
ing which will best fit them to fight 
well, to make themselves count for 
the most on the battlefield. It will be 
the duty of those who stay at home 
to see to it that the men who go are 


well fed and clothed, and supplied 
with the most efficient fighting» ma- 
chinery which the human brain can 


devise. And it will be our duty to pro- 
vide them with every comfort and 
convenience which will help to make 
their Nives easier, which will help them 
to keep clean and wholesome, mental- 
ly, physically, morally, spiritually. For 
it takes clean and wholesome men to 
win campaigns. 

The mothers of America, whose sons 
are selected for the training camp and 
battle line, can find some consolation 
in the thought that for nearly three 
years past the sons of thirty million 
other mothers have been waging this 
battle for civilization, and that never 
in the history of the world was there 
a cause more worth fighting for. 





_ The Packers and the Government 


Among some notes from our Wash- 


ington correspondent, we 


lowing: 


‘“ | 
An agreement between representa- 


tives of the defense council, army and 
navy, and leading packers, to recom- 
mend the establishment of a joint 
government meat products purchasing 
agency at Chicago, is announced. The 
recommendation was a result of re- 
cent conferences in Chicago, at which 
it was agreed to make government 
specifications for bacon, 
and other items conform 
cial standards, to save time 
pense.” 

To make the government specifica- 
tions conform to commercial stan- 
dards is simply common sense. But no 
conference was necessary to do this. 
The business of such a conference 
very probably was to»wconsider prices 
of meat products, and the real @irst 
party to such an agreement—that is, 
the producer—was absent. From the 
beginning, the packers have coolly as- 
sumed the right to speak for the pro- 
ducers, and the government evidently 
has granted them this right, seeming- 
ly without question. The packer is 
not a producer; he is a butcher. He 
serves a most useful purpose. Our 
American packers lead the world in 
that particular business. But their 
true function is to butcher the live 
stock and distribute the products as 
economically as possible, and take a 


to commer- 
and ex- 


corned beef | 


find the fol- | 








fair margin of profit for themselves. | 


When they undertake to speak for the 
producer, and bargain with the gov- 
ernment as to the price of meat prod- 
ucts, they assume a function which 
they have no right to exercise. And 
when the government treats with the 
packer as the man to whom this func- 
tion properly belongs, it is acting not 
only wrongly, but foolishly. 

The men who produce the live stock 
are the men who should bargain as to 
the price at which meat should be 
sold. It is quite true that the packers 
can arbitrarily fix the price of live 
stock for a time, and therefore con- 
trol the price of meat products. And 


| 








the farmer and stockman will be com- | 
pelled to take what the packer is will- | 


ing to give. 
compel the farmer to continue to raise 


But the packer can not | 


stock, nor the feeder to continue to | 


fatten it. And when the packer and 
the government fix the price of fat 
stock at less than it costs the farmer 
to produce it, the farmer will simply 
stop growing and feeding. He can do 
nothing else. Appeals to increase the 


number of his dairy cows will fall on | 


deaf ears, when the farmer is losing 
money on every cow he keeps. Ap- 
peals to the farmer to breed all his 
sows, and thereby increase the num- 
ber of hogs in the country, will be of 
no avail so long as the farmer is los- 


ing three to five dollars per hundred | 


pounds on the hogs he fattens for the 
market, The farmer can see no real 





patriotism in pursuing a policy which 
can mearfonly financial ruin for him- 
self, with no permanent benefit, but, 
instead, great harm to his countrymen. 

The government should take note 
of the peril it is inviting, and, before 
it is too late, adopt a policy which will 
avert it. 


Sanitation in the South 


During the past five years, there 
has been a considerable movement of 
northern farmers into some of the 
southern states, more especially into 
those districts where northern meth- 
ods of farming and stock raising could 
be followed in a general way. It is 
quite likely that this movement would 
have been greater but for the more 
general prevalence of diseases of both 
humans and live stock in the southern 
states. The federal and state depart- 
ments of agriculture have been work- 
ing with live stock diseases, and have 
made substantial progress. The erad- 





ication of the cattle ticks in many 
southern counties has resulted in a 
great increase in cattle there, and a 


marked improvement in their quality. 
With reasonable precautions, pure- 
bred cattle can now be shipped into 
these counties. This stimulation of the 
stock industry in the south is already 
being felt in our central markets. 

The Commission on Country Life, of 
which the late Henry Wallace “was a 
member, brought to the attention of 
the south the need for taking thought 
of the health of her people, and espe- 
cially the importance of sanitation, 
lack of which was re —— for most 
of the serious maiadies. Great prog- 
ress has been made since the commis- 
sion made its report. South Carolina, 
for example, thru its department of 
rural sanitation, is endeavoring to car- 
ry on health extension work in the 
same manner that we carry on farm 
extension work in the north. Last 
winter, the state offered to spend 
$4,000 of state money in a campaign 
of education in public health and dis- 
ease prevention, in any county which 
would appropriate $2,000 for that pure 
pose. Up to the present, but two coun- 
ties have availed themselves of this 
offer, but no doubt it will not be long 
until the other counties fall into line 
Certainly no county which hopes to 
attract farmers from other states can 
afford not to take up this work. To 
refuse will simply advertise its own 
disadvantages as compared with more 
enterprising counties. 


Blister Beetle on Alfalfa 


An lowa correspondent sends us 
some samples of gray blister beetles, 
or old-fashioned potato bugs, and 
writes: 

“These bugs are on my second cut- 
ting of alfalfa. How much damage 
will they do? Is there any practical 
way of destroying them? In my neigh- 
bor’s field they have stripped the 
leaves off and left only the stems on 
one end of the field.” 

Blister beetles are common in al- 
falfa. Ordinarily, they do no serious 
damage, simply because the beetles 
are not numerous enough. If there 
are signs of the blister beetles getting 
serious, it will probably be worth while 
to spray thoroly a strip along one 
end of the field, with arsenate of lead 
or paris green solution. 

Make arsenate of lead solution by 
dissolving two pounds of arsenate of 
lead in fifty gallons of water. Paris 
green solution is made by stirring 
thoroly five ounces of paris green in 
fifty gallons of water. Both of these 
sprays are poisonous, and for that rea- 
son we advise spraying only part of 
the field. It is possible to drive the 
bugs onto this part of the field if a 
line of people armed with brush will 
move slowly, driving the beetles be- 
fore them. In fact, some people claim 
that it is possible to keep the beetles 
scared away by. this process. 








Sudan Grass for Hay 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“When is the right time to cut Su- 
dan grass for hay?” 

We are inclined to advise cutting 
Sudan grass for hay shortly after the 
plant has passed out of bloom, but be- 
fore the seeds have formed. There 
has been some complaint that after 
the seed ripens, the hay is rather un- 
palatable. In case of an early-seeded 
crop of Sudan grass, if the hay is cut 
rather early, there will be a chance 
for 2 second crop. 
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The Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


When the railroads asked for the 
fifteen per cent advance in freight, 


there was a moral certainty that it. 


would be granted if they could make 
even 2 half way reasonable showing 
that they actually needed it. The su- 
perficial public sentiment, by which 





we mean the sentiment of the general | 
public which knows nothing of rail- | 


way matters, favored the advance. The 


hard luck stories which the railroads | 


had been telling ftrough paid adver- 


iisements and through a friendly press | 


had convinced many people that they 
really needed more money. The car 
shortage and vexatious freight delays 
were attributed to lack of sufficient 
revenue and many shippers were dis- 
posed to say: “Give them an advance 
in rates and enable them to give us 
better service. Service is_more im- 
portant than rates. We want service.” 

We are engaged in war, with the con- 
sequent necessity of moving troops, 
army supplies, food stuffs, and manu- 
facturing material of all kinds with 
safety and dispatch. In granting the 
train men the eight hour law, congress 
had laid an additional burden of prob- 
ably $50,000,000 a year on the roads, 
and when insisting upon the enact- 
ment of this law President Wilson had 
«iven the roads to understand, by in- 
ference at least, that his administra- 
tion would favor an advance in rates 
sufficient to at least take care of this 
extra pay roll. When a meeting of 
shippers organizations was called to 
consider ways and means for present- 


ing the shippers’ side in the trial of | 


the case, a number of influential or- | 
' mand for silos this year on thousands 


ganizations insisted that the shippers 
keep hands off and permit the rail- 
roads to present their claims to the 
commission without protest from the 
shippers and without any representa- 
tion on behalf of the people who pay 
the freight. Everything, therefore, 
seemed to favor the railroads in their 
plea for the advance. 

When the case was heard under 
such exceptionally favorable condi- 
iions why did not the victory go to 
the railroads? For the very simple 





reason that they utterly failed to make | 


a good case for themselves. It was 
shown by their own evidence. that 
their cry was the old cry of ‘Wolf! 
Wolf!” when there was no wolf. It 
was shown that they are in a highly 
prosperous condition. It was shown 


that every road which is being prop- | 


erly managed and run by railroad men 
and not by stock jobbers is doing well. 
The evidence of their witnesses, and 
among, them were some of their high- 


est officials, was torn to shreds and | 


completely discredited under the cross- 
examination of the members of the 
committee which represented the ship- 
pers. The commission was compelled 
to render a decision in accordance 
with the evidence submitted, and that 
decision was against the roads. 

This decision of the commission, 
rendered after an exhaustive inquiry, 
ought to have settled the matter. But 
apparently the fight is to go on. The 
railroad people are complaining. The 
da‘ty and financial press accuses the 
commission of being too stupid to see 
the need of the railroads, and a move- 
ment has been started to secure the 
appointment of one or two railrbad 
men es members of the commission. 
There are now two vacancies on the 
commission, and evidently pressure is 
being exerted to persuade the presi- 
dent to put railroad men in them. 
This is both foolish and wrong. 
an effort to pack the jury, for that is 
what the commission 


the railroads and the public and en- 
deavors to do justice to both. If there 
is to be an out and out railroad man 
on the commission then there should 
be an out and out partisan of the 
shippers, so that one could watch the 
other. 

Those editors who are demanding 
consideration and justice for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of fnvestors in rail- 
road stocks should address their argu- 
ments to the railroad management in- 
stead of to the interstate commerce 
commission. They should say to the 
railroad people: 

“Gentlemen: For a long time we 
thought that you were right in asking 
for higher freight rates. We thought 





It is | 


is—a judicial | 
body which acts as arbiter between | 
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the public good service and pay the 


stockholders fair dividends upon their 
investment. But we find we were mis- 
taken. We find that when the com- 
mission gave you unlimited opportun- 
ity to prove what you have been tell- 
ing us, you failed miserably. We find 
that you have deceived us, and per- 
haps have deceived yourselves. The 
thing for you to do now is to pay more 
attention to operating your roads in 
an economical and business-like fash- 
ion. Cut out unnecessary expendi- 
tures. Stop trying to fool the public. 
Get right down to business. Keep out 
of politics. Quit your stock-jobbing 
tactics. Don’t try to pack the inter- 
state commerce commission. Just for- 
get about everything else but your 
work as railroad managers. Concen- 
trate on this and you will be all right. 
We can not support you on any other 
basis.” 

We should not like to see govern- 
ment ownership of the railroads. We 
believe they can be managed more 
efficiently under competent private 
ownership. But government owner 
ship will surely come if the railroad 
people do not stop their foolishness, 
and the packing of the commission 
with railroad men would bring it very 
much nearer. 





Last Call for the Silo 


With prospective hay prices around 
$20 a ton, thousands of men who nev- 





er before felt the need of a silo are | 


erecting or considering the erection | 


of silos this year. Three pounds of 
silage will take the place'of a pound 


of hay, and will occupy only about a 


third as much storage space. 


There is no question about the de- | 


of corn belt farms. The chief question 
is securing the silos. Manufacturers 
have advanced their prices on silos 
this year from 10 to 30 per cent over 
last year, altho the raw materials 
from which silos are made have ad- 
vanced considerably more than this. 
Three or four hundred dollars invest- 
ed in a silo this year, however, will 
store more dollars’ worth of corn sil- 
age than ever before; for, whereas 
silos have advanced not more than a 
tnird, the value of corn silage has 
practically doubled. 

Thousands of men have foreseen 
this suitation, but other thousands 
who need silos just as badly have been 
so rushed with other work that they 
have been unable to attend to the 
matter. We wish to urge these latter 
to lose no time in making arrange- 
ments for their silo needs at the earli- 
est possible date. Some of the silo 
companies have already closed up 
their business for this year, owing to 
lack of materials. Others report that 
they will be completely sold out by the 
middle of August. Transportation fa- 
cilities during the next two months 
will undoubtedly be very poor. There 
is every reason, therefore, to antici- 
pate your silo needs immediately. 





- Cattle in the Country 


We have been hearing a great deal 








to the effect that there is a tremen- | 


dous shortage of cattle. 
have been talking about passing a law 
to prohibit the killing of female stuff, 


and farmers have been urged to save 
everything that will breed. 
A. E. de Ricqgles, of the American 


Congressmen | 


Live Stock and Loan Company, which | 


handles probably more western cattle 
than any other company in the coun- 
try, recently said: 

“As regards live stock, there is a 
definite shortage in sheep supplies. 
There is an enormous supply of cattle, 
and I really believe we have more cat- 
tle in the country at this time than at 
any date in the past ten years. The 
markets show an increase in receipts 
of 600,000 head as compared with the 
same period a year ago, and this in- 
crease probably will continue thruout 
the year. With maturity of a promis- 
ing corn ¢rop, many cattle will be on 
feed, and in this way insure an abun- 
dance of meat during 1918, with prob- 
ably lower prices.” 

We are inclined to put a great deal 
of confidence in Mr. de Ricqles’ judg- 


ment in this matter. While he is not | 


directly in touch with the situation in 
the corn belt proper, he is exception- 


that you needed more money to give | ally well informed concerning condi- | 





tions thruout the country west of the 
Missouri river. His conclusions are 
not based on any definite census of the 
cattle situation, but are the result of 
his observation thruout the country in 
which he operates, and his contact 
with cattlemen from Texas to 
tana, and from Colorado to the Mis- 
souri river. 

It is well to remember, however, 
that the heavily increased receipts at 


Mon- | 


the markets this past year do not nec- | 
essarily mean more cattle in the coun- | 


try. It may, on the contrary, mean a 
decreasing supply. The drouth of last 
summer and fall, and the high prices 
of corn this year, which have made it 
difficult for feeders to make money 
from feeding, may. have resulted in 


the wholesale marketing of cattle, and | 


may possibly mean declining stocks. 

The fact of the matter is that no 
one has-any really definite knowledge 
concerning the live stock supply of the 
country. The government figures have 
always been notoriously inaccurate. 
From time to time, an effort has been 
made to bring about an accurate live 
stock census, but nothing of the sort 
has been done in such a way as to in- 
spire confidence in the mind of the 
breeder. Such a census could be taken 
by voluntary and unpaid help, if a lit- 
tle time were given to organizing it; 
and then we would know just where 
we stand as regards our live stock 
supply. 

It is rather difficult to get accurate 
figures as to the number of hogs, be- 
cause of the short life of the hog. A 
hog census, to be of the greatest value 
for purposes.of comparison year by 
year, ought to be taken some time be- 
tween spring and fall; that is, while 
the spring pig crop is still on the farm. 
The cattle census, however, could be 
taken almost any time during the year 
and give us fairly accurate informa- 
tion. 





City Farming 

Doctor Woods, of Massachusetts, 
elsewhere in this issue, tells an in- 
teresting story of farming in Boston. 
According to his figures, that city 
has plowed up something over one 
hundred acres of park land, and has 
already spent almost $400 an acre for 
the plowing and _ supervision, the 
school children and citizens doing the 
actual work of growing the garden 
truck, 

It is a fine illustration of the hys- 
teria on the food question stirred up 
by the alarmists last April. Perhaps 
no other city in the country has han- 
dled the mater so ignorantly as Bos- 
ton, but in most cities there has been 
an enormous waste of effort, looking 
at it purely from the financial end. 

We are not altogether sure, how- 
ever, that some good will not come 
out of these city gardens. Many of the 
folks, young and old, who have been 
working on these city lots, will be- 
come completely disgusted and sick 
of the whole business. But there will 
be a certain number who will find the 
work attractive and interesting, and 
who therefore will acquire a taste for 
growing things that will prove a source 
of pleasure, and perhaps profit, all 
their lives. 

And there is this also to be said: 
The widespread agitation on the food 
question has aroused an interest in ag- 
riculture which has a certain educa- 
tional value. Until this year, hundreds 
of thousands of city people probably 
thought that vegetables grew in gro- 
cery stores and city markets. 





Care of Machinery 











The farmer has always been sub- | 
jected to severe criticism for the treat- | 


ment he gives his machinery. Some 
of this criticism has not been merited, 
but much of it has. There is an enor- 
mous waste in farm’ machinery which 
might just as well be avoided. 
especially apparent to the city man 
who is handling machinery himself, 
because he has learned by experience 
the importance of giving it the very 
best possible care. A cultivator, bind- 
er, hay loader, or any other piece of 
machinery setting out in the corner | 
of the field exposed to the weather | 
offends his sense of economy and effi- 
ciency. 

There never was a time when it 
would pay the farmer better to give | 
attention to his machinery. The man- | 


It is | 


ufacturers of farm machinery and im- 
plements are far behind on their cr- 
ders; and the demands which the gov- 
ernment must make upon them for 
army equipment during the next year 
will make it very difficult indeed for 
them to catch up. It is likely to be a 
serious question whether farm ma- 
chinery of some kinds can be bought 
at all next spring. 

If the war continues for several 
years, the farmer is likely to find it 
necessary to go into his scrap pile 
and resurrect discarded machines. 
Hence it will pay to grease and pro- 
tect from the weather every machine 
that is not being used regularly. Make 
a note at the same time of any repairs 
which may be needed and order them 
at once, even tho they may not be 
needed until next spring. The farmer 
who is forehanded in this matter. will 
save himself a lot of money and a lot 
of trouble and annoyance, 





Manure as a Crop 


Altho we fail to harvest it effici- 
ently, manure is undoubtedly one of 
the greatest crops produced in this 
country. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates the to- 
tal value of barnyard manure pro- 
duced annually at approximately two 
and a half billion dollars, a value 
more huge by far than that of the 
wheat crop and practically the same 


as that of the corn crop. On the basis 
of the Department estimate, the aver- 
age farm in the United States pro- 
duces an annual $400 crop of manure, 

No experienced farmer needs to be 
told about the virtues existing in ma- 
nure. Unfortunately we have allowed 
our standards of value to be guided 
too exclusively by the market price, 
by the things which we buy and sell. 
Manure is rarely bought or sold and 
we, therefore, think of it as being of 
little value. We allow a $300 pile of 
manure to waste away in the barn- 
yard, depreciating at the rate of per- 
haps a dollar or two every day, with- 
out any serious feeling of less. A 
$300 grain or hay stack depreciating_ 
at the same rate would arouse us te 
an exertion of feverish energy to stop 
the loss. That is because hay and 
grain are clean and have a, distinct 
market value which can be2ge f 
on at any time. Manure”is ak 7 
hard to handle and in no sense a cash 
crop. 

We sometimes forget just-w 
nure will do in the way of i 
crops. On most soils a ton of manure 
spread evenly and thinly will increase 
the yield of corn by five bushels. Be- 
fore the war that, meant that manure 
spread on the land had a value per 
ton of about $2.50. But with corn 
prices inflated as they are at present, 
manure has a value of close to $5.00 
a ton spread on most soils. Of course, 
part of this value is properly repre- 
sented by man and horse labor and 
by interest on the manure spreader, 
Nevertheless manure in the pile must 
undoubtedly be reckoned as worth 
several dollars a ton with grain prices 
as they prevail at present. 

The one problem is to harvest this 
manure crop as carefully and easily 
as possible. The ideal system is to 
spread every day with a modern ma- 
nure spreader. Manure in the pile 
ferments, burning up nitrogen and ore 
ganic material. Rains leach pile mae 
nure, causing serious loss of soluble 
nitrogen, phosphorous and potassium, 
Nevertheless when it is not conveni- 
ent to spread manure every day it is 
possible to keep it;with a minimum of 
loss by packing it tightly in concrete 
manure pits. The Department of Ag- 
riculture suggests a pit three feet 
deep, twelve feet long, and six feet 
wide, with walls and floors five inches 
thick, the floor being reinforced with 
fence wire and the concrete made of a 
mixture of one part of cement, two of 
sand, and four of screened gravel. 
Such a pit will prevent all danger of 
leaching and if the manure is well 
tramped there will be no serious loss 
from fermentation. 

Where beef cattle and hogs are fed 
in sheds it is often practical to allow 
the manure to accumulate for the win- 
ter, using plenty of bedding. There 
are a number of ways of saving ma- 
nure, but the essential thing is to 
come to a full realization of its won- 
derful value. Once we grasp this, we 
will all work out ways of cashing in 
on it. 
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More Bales Per Hour 
at Less Expense 


A saving is made in the cost of baling each bale, the 
longer and costs jess to run when the John Deere-Dain 


is employed. 


ress lasts 
otor Press 


John Deere-Dain Motor Press 
Bales 14 to 3 Tons Per Hour 


This press puts out nec", well-pressed 
bales unusually rapidly because the gears 
are mounted off center —a patented feature 
found only on John Deere-Dain Hay 
Presses. Eccentricgears give the plunger 
and self - feed 
arms more power 
on the pressure 
stroke just when 
more power 
is desired, anda 
quicker return 
on the idle stroke when speed is more valu- 
able than power, 

The working parts are carried back out 








Handle Your Grain 
the Easy Way = 


Unload your grain with an elevator. 


with a scoop. 
Make it easier to get hired help. 
work for you. Usea 





of the way with practically no effort on 
the part of the engine. This results in 
more uniform and continuous application of 


the power than 
can be obtained 
with any of the 
ordinary types 
of presses. You 
get more bales 
per hour at less 
expense under 
these con- 
ditions. 


14x18, 16x15 and 18x22-inch sizes, with or 
without engine. 
Write for free booklet, 


_ Eliminate handling grain 
Save from twenty to thiftty minutes to every load. 


Let your horses or engine do this 


John Deere Bridge-Trussed Portable Elevator 


Handles Small Grain and Ear Corn 


Bridge-trussed. It cannot sag. 
steel braces run from the center of each sec- 
tion at the bottom to the top at both ends. 
This insures rigidity and strength. 

Built of steel. Will last for years. Roller 
bearings lessen friction, draft and wear. 
Runs quiet 
Bearings are 
self-aligned 
— they cannot 
get out of line, 
cause undue 
wear and heavy 


draft. 


stop. 


Channel| Wagon dump equipped with automatic 


Elevator is successfully operated 
with horses or en- 


gine power. 







Big elevator book 
free. Tells all 
about the com- 
plete line of John 
Deere elevators, both 
portable and station- 
ary. Tells how to save 
money on a new corn 
crib or granary. Write 
for this book. 


How You Can Save Enough 


and Granaries.” 


rials and labor on your new crib to 


John Deere Inside Cup Elevator we 
Elevates All Kinds of Small Grain and Ear Corn 


Will last for years. 
cups made of 
heavy 30048 steel, 
electrically welded. The ele- 
vator chain ig tested to stand 
more than three times the load 
it will carry in actual service. 

Operated by horses or en- 


Furnished in any de- 
sired height, in two-foot 
lengths. 


Start your engine or horses, and in four or 
five minutes’ time the biggest lead is ele- 
vated. 


Grain 


Saves from to thirty minutes every 
load. Saves the har: of scooping. Makes 
it easier to get hired heip. 


The John Deere Inside Cup Elevator is 
simple in design. Any ordinary carpenter, 
or one familiar with carpenter tools, can 
install it. 

Roller bearings reduce friction and wear. 
Elevator runs light. 





Big Book Free 








Better Farm 
Implements and 
How to Use Them 


ee) 


How. Tor Use. THEM 
oat Te 





wh ~~. Ve J America must pro- 
< i>. -% duce more food. Labor- 
a Tne! Yi " saving implements will 





41] play an important part 
in increased crop pro- 
duction. 

This book tells all 
about a full line of la- 
bor-saving farming im- 
plements. Tells howto 
adjust and operate many of them. A practical 
farm implement encyclopedia. Worth dollars. 
Illustrates and describes the following machines: 
Walking and Riding Plows, Tractor Plows, Disc 
Plows, Dise arrows, Spring Tooth ard Spike 
Tooth Harrows, Corn and Cotton Planters and 
Drilia, Listers, Alfalfa and Beet Tools, Grain Drills 
and Seeders, Riding and Walking Culti\ ators, 
Lister Cultivators, Mowers, Side Rakes, Loaders, 
Sweep Rakes and Stackers, Hay Presses, Grain and 
Corn Binders, Corn Cutters, Stalk Cutters, Kaffir 
Headers, Manure Spreaders, Portable and Inside 
Cup Elevators, Corn Shellers,Wagons, Farm 
Trucks and Buggies. This big book will be sent 
FREE if you state the implements in which you are 
interested and ask for Package X -230. 























pay for a 


= 


POINT 


Eighty 
Years Ago 


the John Deere steel plow 
appeared in the agricul- 
tural world. Because it 
met a critical situation 
and solved it, where 
other types of plows had 
failed, it was recognized 
as the leader of plows, 
and under its leadership 
was accelerated the won- 
derful agricultural de- 
velopment of America. 


That plow formed the 
standard for other John 
Deere implements—and 
today each class of John 
Deere implements is a 
leader in its field be- 
cause the basic idea is 
right. 








THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 
MADE FAMOUS BY COOD IMPLEMENTS 














JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 








When writing to advertisers, please 


mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











to Pay for an Elevator ,________,, 


Ask for our booklet ‘How to Build Corn-Cribs 
It shows how you can get in- 
creased capacity and still save enough on mate- 











Get Ready sor Silo Filling 

Silo filling time this year is more 
important than ever before, because 
so many of us will have to depend on 
silage to a very large extent as a sub- 
stitute for hay. The problem is to 
put the corn into the silo with the 
minimum of man and horse labor. 
This means, above all, getting the 
machinery inte condition. In the first 
place, is the corn binder in shape, and 
is the supply of twine assured? Sec- 
ondly, is there a full set of 
knives for the silo cutter, with an ex- 
tra set of cutting parts in case of a 
breakdown? It is easy to lose twice 
the cost of an extra set of repairs if 
a gang of men is laig up for any length 
of time. 

In the past, it has cost for labor 
and machinery necessary to put a ton 
of silage into the silo, about $1 under 
ordinary conditions. This year it will 
probably cost just about $1.50. In for- 
mer times, the value of a ton of green 
corn standing was $2 or less, but this 
year it will be $4 or $5. Never has 
there been so much need for harvest- 
ing the silo crop with the greatest 
care possible. 


° 
Rye in Corn 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“T would like to sow rye in corn for 


pasture. How soon would it be safe 
to do this? Would it be all right to 
sow a little rape with it? I wish to 


sow clover in the spring.” 

We suggest sowing the rye after the 
middle of August. Seeded earlier than 
this, rye is ordinarily somewhat dis< 
appointing. There are just two ways 
of seeding rye in standing corn— 
broadcasting and drilling. The single- 
horse wheat drill does very nicely ex- 
cept where the corn rows are a little 
close together, or the corn is blown 
down somewhat. If the rye is broad- 
casted, the practical way to cover it, 
urless one wishes to take chances on 
the rain, is to go thru with a single- 
horse harrow-tooth cultivator. If the 
expectation is to use the rye for pas- 
ture, it would not be a bad idee to use 
about a bushel of rye and two or three 
pounds of rape seed per acre. Rape 
seeded about the middle of August 
should come on rapidly enough to fur- 
nish considerable feed before it is 
killed by frost in November. 





The Tractor on the Cern Belt 
Farm 


(Continued from third page) 


done the same work, a _ four-horse 
team would have been kept busy for 
three days. He did not have the men 
and could not hire them. Altho single- 
handed, he got his oats in on time, 
and was not seriously rushed with a 
large corn acreage. 

The majority of tractor users de- 
pend on horses for corn plowing. The 
number of horses they must keep is 
simply enough to take care of the corn. 
Several light motor cultivators are on 
the market, however, and some of 
them seem to be giving good satisfac- 
tion. They sell for about the price of 
a good team, and are built especially 
for the corn field, plowing two rows at 


a time. Being light, less fuel is re- 
quired than with the larger tractors. 
On account of the smaller first cost, 
the depreciation charge is less also. 
While these cultivators do not have 
the power for heavy work, they are 


often used for harrowing, mowing and 
belt work. 

In harvesting, light tractors can be 
used economically by attaching two or 
three binders. The necessity of hav- 
ing to buy the two or three binders 
has been overcome in some districts 
by the coOperative use of tractor and 
harvesters. Nearly every farmer who 
raises small grain has a binder, while 
only one in the district may have a 
tractor. The plan is to use the trac- 
tor attached to the several binders, 
going from one farm to the next. 
Those who do not own tractors get 
the motive power from -the one who 
does, while the tractor owner gets the 
harvesting capacity of two or three 
binders without having to carry them 
as permanent equipment. Another ad- 
vantage of the tractor in harvesting is 
that the weather often is hot and sul- 
try at this season. Horse motive pow- 
er does not have the endurance to put 
in the number of hours required if a 
large acreage is to be harvested in 
the limited time available. 
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On every farm, there is considerable 
belt work, for which tractors are ideal- 
ly adapted. For this they have about 
twice the power that they du on the 
draw-bar. Tractors are being used on 
ensilage cutters. small threshing out- 
fits, corn shellers, and similar power- 
driven machinery. Many users do con- 
siderable job work of this nature. 

Besides shelling his own corn last 
fall, a farmer in Hamilton county, 
Iowa, did twenty-four other shelling 
jobs in the neighborhood. The sheller 
cost $85, which, combined with the 
tractor, made it possible for the owner 
to take in over $300 for shelling. He 
charged 1% cents a bushel for shell- 
ing, and put the corn thru at the rate 
of 350 bushels an hour. The same 
farmer also filled a dozen or more 
silos, charging $15 each. The 12-24 
tractor ran a 26-inch cutter, which 
took care of the corn as fast as eight 
teams brought it to the silo. In an- 
other community, one farmer has a 
light tractor, while his neighbor has a 
small threshing machine. The two ex- 
change and do a few jobs for neigh- 
bors, getting their work done when 
they are ready for it. 

Road dragging is especially adapt- 
ed to tractor power, which also is used 
extensively on grading machines. One 
Iowa farmer has the contract for drag- 
ging four and one-half miles of road. 
He makes the round trip of nine miles 
in about three hours, pulling a drag 
which would make a four-horse team 
sweat. He says it is cheaper than 
horse labor for this type of work, and 
that by using it for this purpose he 
adds a considerable sum to his yearly 
income. 

One matter which must be consid- 
ered in buying a tractor is the amount 
of work one has for it to do. The 
more one can keep a tractor at work, 
the more profitable it will be. Trac- 
tors are to be found on farms of all 
sizes, some farmers claiming they pay 
on 80-aere farms, especially if job 
work is done. The average quarter- 
section farm provides plenty of work 
for a light tractor. In buying a tractor, 
it is essential to pick out one which 
has passed the experimental stage, 
one which is not a freak, and one 
which has been demonstrated a suc- 
cess by practical farmers. 

It goes without saying that the larg- 
er the farm, the more useful the trac- 
tor. Horses will not be displaced on 
the farms of the corn belt, but the 
tractor will relieve them of a large 
part of the heavy work, and enable 
the farmer to farm more land, farm it 
better, and with less hired help. On 
the larger farms, the tractor will en- 
able the farmer to organize on a reg- 
ular manufacturing basis, systematize 
his work, do it in fewer hours, and 
much more profitably to himself. And, 
incidentally, the American tractor will 
probably revolutionize farming in the 
Old Country after the war. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 

















GENERAL PERSHING REVIEWS FRENCH SOLDIERS. It was a great day for France 
\yhen General Pershing and his staff landed in that country, bringing concrete evidence of act- 
ive participation by the United States in the Great War, as an ally of her sister republic. The 
first contingent of U. 8. troops followed in a short time and received an ovation at the hands of 
the people. Photo shows General Pershing, escorted by Genera! Pelletier, reviewing a famous 
fichting division of the French army. The French are giving the U.S. officers and men every 
asvistance possible. Field Marshal Joffre has been assigned by the French authorities to per= 
sonally confer with Gencral Pershing and his staff and advise them from his experience. 
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UNIFORMED MEN RESENT TREASONABLY INSCRIBED BANNERS. During a 
Socialist parade held in Boston the paraders carried banners with sentiments that good citizens 
considered unpatriotic and nearly treasonable. A riot occurred, led by sailors and enlisted men 
inuniform. The objectionable banners were taken from the paraders and torn to shreds amid 
the cheers of the onlookers. The parade and meeting was broken up and the headquarters of 
the leaders raided and quantities of unpatriotic literature heaped in a pile and burned. Such 
was Boston’s answer to the small group of dissenters whose actions and utterances create false 
impressions abroad and indirectly aid the enemy. 





fs 


TRAINING OFFICERS FOR THE VU. 8S. MERCHANT MARINE. Under the leadership of the Seamen’s Institute, a large number of young men are receiving training tofit them as officers 


r the great merchant marine fleet now being built under the supervision of Gencral Goethals. 


There are many things to learn about the ways of the sea and seamanship before the landsman is 


qualified to perform even petty officer’s duty. Photo at left shows the recruits learning to use the sextant, an instrument used to determine the latitude and longitude of the ship at sea. At right 
is Shown a Class in signaling, who may be giving their instructor a delicate suggestion that it ig nearly dinner time, as the positions of the flags held by the four men spell “E-A-T-S8. 




















SPANISH ROXAL FAMILY. This view of Spanish royalty is of especial interest just 
now, because of the critical internal situation in Spain. King Alphonso is popular with his 
Sul jects, but the war has brought about economic troubles that have divided the nation. One 
clovs are in favor of continuing neutral in the present world conflict; another class favor the 
Allics and resent German interference with shipping, which has cost Spain a number of mer- 
Chant vessels; a third class are advocating the establishment of a republic. King Alphonso is 
said to sce the inevitable coming of a more democratic form of government and to have con- 
sented to arepublic. He will be a candidate for the presidency in the event of a change. 
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FAMOUS OLD OREGON STILL IN SERVICE. The good ship Oregon was the idol of 
the American fleet in the war of 1898, and at that time was one of the very best battleships 
afloat. The Oregon became famous for her trip from the Pacific coast around Cape Horn and 
up the Atlantic to reinforce the American fleet in Cuban waters. At that time this was the 
longest and fastest voyage ever made by any war vessel. The trip was made under “rush 
orders and without any delay or mishap, due to the splendid efficiency of the navy engineers, 
The Oregon reached Santiago Bay in time to participate in the big fight which resulted in the 
complete destruction and capture of the Spanish Atlantic fleet. 
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ate this lever forward to go 
ahead—back to reverse—neu- 


tral to stop. Could any control be Z} 
more simple? This is one of the many ad- 
vantages in the Heider special friction trans- 

mission, ‘‘I didn’t know any more than a six 
year old boy about an engine when I bought my 

Heider,’’ saysone owner. ‘‘Yet I plowed and double 
disced 200 acres, cut 70 acres wheat, sowed 110 acres, 
and had no trouble that I could not locate myself,’’ The 


12-20—Made and Sold by Rock Island Plow Co.—9-16 


is the unusual tractor. And it gets unusual results. Its friction trans- 
mission is one of the biggest successes ever put in a farm tractor. You 
cannot strip the gears—nor lose power turning needless parts. You get 
our engine’s best all the time, without strain, and without wasting fuel. 
o sudden jerks in starting the load behind the drawbar or the machinery 
on the belt. The Heider is the thorobred among tractors. Backed by its 
own experience of 9 successful years, and 62 years of building Rock Island 
Farm Implements with their unbeatable reputation in all parts of the world. 
Write for catalog and booklet of letters from owners. ¢ 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO., 392 Second Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 


Also manufacturers of the famous line of Rock Island Farm Implements, including Discs, 
Plows, Planters, Seeders, Cultivators, Listers, Hay Rakes, Hay Loaders, Manure Spreaders, $ 
Cream Separators, Litter Carriers, Gasoline Engines, Staik Cutters, etc. Write for catalog, & 


All HeiderTractors BurnKe 
line or Distillate Fuel 


“Friction Drive 
Beats "Em All” 
“I believe what 
See 
gine e 


the friction 
drive, thereby 
getting seven 
speeds with- 
out discon- 
necting the 








HEIDER MODEL D 9-16—Sold with or without 
two Rock Island No.9 Plows attached. Foot control 
of plows—automatie power lift. 


Handy in fence 
corners—a time and saver anywhere in field. 


HEIDER MODEL C 12-20—Gears enclosed in dust 
tight case, working in oil. Heider Tractors have 
st four wheel construction—tour cylinder heavy 
duty Waukesha motors. 7 speeds forward—7 reverse. 















Write for Attractive Prices on the 


National Giant Steel Elevator 


Handles all Kinds of Grain—Wheat, Oats, Barley, Shelled 


and Ear Corn, Ete. The Grain Tight 


Jast thet machines grain farm: 

ers are looking for. Our National Machine 
Giant Steel Elevators are rigid and 
meet increased strength demands 
of 36 to 60-foot elevator lengths be- 
cause they have I# angles or bends to 
the section. (Ordinary elevators 






















The National Section 3 
The Best in the World 






an 
everlasting stability. Ribs alsokeep 
chain from dragging — lightening 
draft and eliminating noise. 
Get Details and Prices 
Terms Arrangec to Suit 











The National Giant Runs Easier — Requires Less 
Power— Equipped With Com s Feed 
Has greater capacity; 3 inches wider than others. Cribs 60 
bushels in 3to5 minutes. Screen in bottom keeps out silk and 
shelled corn—preventing rottage. Just the elevator you want, 


~} Our National Giant Inside Elevator 




















Most Sensible Inside Machine Ever Made 
On cribs 28x38 ft. or less, with half pitch roof, itis not neces- 
sary tohave acupola. When cupola is mescsenty, we can save 
ou from $15 to $30. We also save you the cost of digging a pit. 
4 Save you the length of elevator required. This machine hes 
other sensible features. 5S; swings around from side to side 
“<_ —fills erib directly back of elevator—also leaves corn on the 
cy TE ig cob where it belongs. More money in the farmer’s pocket. 
am 2 Write for Crib Plans and Prices 
Ga 


> PORTABLE ELEVATOR MPG. CO., 712 E. Grove St., Bloomington, OL 
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ALFALFA<. 


We can save you $2.00 per bu. on best hardy nop-arne 
gated seed 99 6%, Pure. Government tested. Absolutely guare 
anteed. Northern grown. extremely hardy. No seed better. 
Have Turkestan Alfalfa: Sweet Clover’ Timothy: grass 

of all kinds, Ask for ourlatest 60-page book on growe 
ing Alfalfa, catalog and samples All sent Free. We cap 
@sve you money. Write todav 


A.A BERRY SEED CO tox 404 Clarinda, lows 


ALFALF 








ALFALFA SEED—-$8.00 Per Bushel 


Good purity and germination but dark color Berter 
grades for = money. Write tor free sampies and 


GOOD recieanea nor irrigated 
seed Write for samples & prices 
J JACOBSON Formoso. Kans. 














prices ENRY FIELD Shenandoab lowa 
cast Stk >. Live stock men’ Let us prin- 
ALFALFA SEED Recteaned. home grown alfaifa | Catalcgs vour sae cataiogs and stationt 
seed Not grown under [rriga ery Wecap give yo. fine work Write 
tion The White Printing Co.. Hebron, Neb. 


F C. CROCKER, Filley. Nebr ' 
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| July Weather and the Corn | 











The following table shows the inch- 
es of rainfall in the seven corn belt 
states during the first twenty days 
of July each year from 1901 to 1917, in- 
clusive, together with the yield of corn 


per acre and remarks on each year 
| generally. We commend it to the care- 


ful study of our readers. 
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5 Remarks. 

i LP 
g/s|3 
pe | 4 i pb 
1901|1.0|17.3| Very hot and dry. 
1902 | 5.2} 35.0| Cool June and August. 
1903 | 2.7 | 29.4| Very cool June. 
1904 | 4.0| 30.9| Very cool all summer. 
1905 | 3.1|35.1|}Cool July, warm Aug. 
1906 | 2.3 | 35.7} Cool July. 
1907 | 4.2 | 30.1] Very cold May. 
1908 | 2.7| 29.2! Very wet May. 
1909 | 3.9| 30.2} Dry, hot August. 
1910 | 2.3] 32.3] Cold May, dry June. 
1911|1.4|27.6| Very dry, hot June. 
1912 | 2.5 | 34.9| Cool, dry June. 
1913 | 1.8 | 23.5| Hot, dry July and Aug. 
1914/ 1.5 | 29.1| Hot, dry July. 
1915 | 3.5] 30.0| Very cold and wet. 
1916 | 1.0 | 26.9] Hot, dry July. 
1917} 1.8|....|Cold May, June and 
July. 





As an average of sixteen years, the 


rainfall for the first twenty days of | 


July has been 2.7 inches. In 1901, 1911, 
1913, 1914 and 1916, the rainfall aver- 
aged 1.5 inches, and the yield aver- 
aged 24.8 bushels, whereas, in 1902, 
1904, 1907, 1909 and 1915, the rainfall 
averaged 4.2 inches and the yield av- 
eraged 31.2 bushels, and in 1903, 1905, 
1906,, 1908, 1910 and 1912, the rainfall 
averaged 2.6 inches, and the yield 32.8 
bushels. All indications are that a 
2.5-inch rainfall during the first twen- 
ty days of July is ideal. This year we 
have had only 1.8 inches of rain, but 
the weather has been cool and the 
corn backward, and this rather small 
rainfall has been sufficient in most lo- 
calities. However, we are now in a 
position to feel a drouth seriously, and 
if only one inch of rain falls during 
the next two weeks, the corn yield is 
likely to be greatly reduced. 

The government crop report for 
July indicated a crop of 30 bushels 
per acre for the seven corn belt states. 
This is small for July 1st, the outlook 
being judged bad on account of late- 
ness. The moderately dry weather 
during July has been quite favorable 
under these conditions. The temper- 
ature has been three degrees below 
the average, but the coolness has been 
of some benefit in view of the dry- 
ness. This season has been decidedly 
different from any other during the 
past twenty-six years. A very cold 
and wet May and early June have been 
followed by a rather dry, cool July. 
The crop still hangs in the balance, 
but is looking fine in spite of its late- 
ness. With good rains, moderate heat 
and a late fall, we will have a wonder- 
ful corn crop. 





Hog Receipts and Prices 


Hog receipts continue larger than 
expected, and prices are declining. 
Exceedingly high corn prices are no 
doubt largely responsible for the un- 
favorable situation as it exists today. 
Weakness may continue for several 
weeks yet, altho we look for a change 
almost any time. 

Chicago hog receipts have been the 
following percentages of the ten-year 
average, week by week, since June Ist: 
89, 79, 93, 98, 90 and 1138. Correspond- 
ing figures for the eleven central mar- 
kets are: 88, 87, 93, 108, 81, 123 and 
119. Receipts both at Chicago and the 
other ten markets have been heavier 
than expected since July 9th. How- 
ever, on a pound basis, when the 
strength of the prospective demand is 
considered, receipts are exceedingly 
small. In Table 1 it will be noted that 
prices were very irregular July 13th 
to 19th, altho the farmers did their 
part by furnishing a very norma) sup- 
ply from day to day. Irregularity in 


| 


prices seems to be langely caused by 
either the packers or the consumers. 























TABLE 1. 
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<q" a 4 
June 1 to 
July 12 754,523] 849,659! 
Sify 18 .css 15,451] 15,504/$15.26 
July 14 .....} 10,622) 11,526] 15.22 
July 16 .....| 38,706] 39,576) 15.20 
ae | are 15,506] 15,402) 14.95 
ele aaa 31,281) 23,970] 14.85 
July. 19> 6.025 16,000} - 17,442| 14.75 
oTtal ......| 882,089) 973,079, = 











In tables 2 and 3 we give the cus- 
tomary predictions for the ensuing 
week. The theoretical price will un- 
doubtedly be high, in view of the per- 
sistent hammering which has been 
given the hog market during the past 
month. 


























TABLE 2. 
ao 7 ms . 
as |,8a8 
on & Dr 
5 -(3285 
35g |saae 
bors 3. oa % 8 
Sox § Bo - 
954 Oao 
= an) ra som =") 
July 27, Friday 15,700} 16,014 
July 28, Saturday 10,900; 11,118 
| July 30, Monday .... 37,700; 38,454 
July 31, Tuesday .... 14,100} 14,382 
Aug. 1, Wednesday 26,300 26,826 
Aug. 2, Thursday 18,800} 19,176 
TABLE 3. 

ao . 
-— 2 fo 

oS ag = 
22 =a02S 
R. S «> 
as ~~ 3) & N 3 
ond 3S oO a! ou 
= bey 2 2 an ° 
se5|8498 
ano A580 
July 27, Friday | $7.86, $16.35 
July 28, Saturday 7.85 16.33 
July 30, Monday .... 7.81 16.24 
July 31, Tuesday .... 7.78 16.18 
Aug. 1, Wednesday 7.75 16.12 
Aug. 2, Thursday 7.69 16.00 











The corn price of hogs in Chicago, 
with corn at $2.05, is now $23.37, 
whereas, the actual price is only $15. 
The situation is without precedent. 
In 1902, corn was unusually high, after 
the very dry year of 1901, but hogs 
kept step with corn fairly well. 





Stalk Borer in Oats 


An Iowa correspondent sends us @ 
sample of oats affected with the stalk 
borer and writes: 

“A worm is boring in my oats. I 
would like to know what causes this 
worm and how to get rid of it.” 

On opening the oat stalk we found 
the typical stalk boring worm, per- 
haps half an inch long and striped 
black and white. The adult form of 
the worm is a gray moth which lays 
its eggs in the spring on grass or 
small grain land. The pest is not at 
all peculiar to the oat plant but also 
attacks corn, tomatoes, and a number 
of weeds, especially burdock and rag- 
weed. Ordinarily this pest is not at 
all serious and it is rarely worth while 
to take any special precautions to 
prevent it. 





Quack Grass for Hay 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“In cutting quack grass for hay. 
How far advanced may the plant be 
before there is danger of spreading 
the seed?” 

Quack grass seed is often ripe 
enough to germinate at the time of 
oat harvest. However, it is quite easy 
to determine on investigation just how 
far along the seeds are. Quack grass 
kernels are put together much in the 
same way as oat kernels altho the 
grain proper is quite small and the 
hull proportionately large. Separate 
the hulls and see how far along the 
grain:is. Early in the season not much 
will be seen but some pollen sags. 
Later the grain will be noticed. Atter 
the grain has reached the muk stage, 
there is real danger ot germination 
in the grass cut for hay. 
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8 Perfex Features 


Highest Cooling Efficiency 
Large Water Channels 

Greater Water Capacity 

Heavy Bonded Connections 
Leak-Proof Construction 

Pure Copper Channel Plates 
Remarkable Flexibility 
Matchless Appearance 
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pt the Shade George, 
No Radrator Troubles” 


RACTOR OWNERS have told one another about 
the Perfex until thousands are now considering 
only Perfex Equipped Tractors. 

This remarkable Perfex Radiator with its wqnderful 
new type core, assures a cool, sweet running engine 
when it’s “hot as blazes” and work is heaviest. 

This means no time lost—no delays—no stops for fill- 
ing. It means long, profitable days. 


See that your Tractor is 


“PERFEX” Protected 
Found on 80% of foremost Tractors ° 


Freeze it time and time again. The exclusive expansion slit 
prevents breaking. In coldest weather, as well as on hottest days, 
the Perfex Radiator gives dependable service. It is absolutely 
proof against weather troubles. 

The tractor manufacturer who has this specially designed 
Perfex Cooling Service on his tractor has your interests in mind. 
You can depend upon it that other parts of his machine are the best. 


Free Book “Perfex Engine Cooling Service” 


Write us at once for a list of Perfex Protected Tractors, 
Among these you will find one—possibly several—that meet your 
requirements. We will include our booklet on the Perfex System 
of Engine Cooling, FREE. Write at once! © 


THE PERFEX RADIATOR COMPANY 


244 Flett Avenue Racine, Wisconsin 


THE PERFECT RADIATOR 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are i\uvited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions relating to 


poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 








How to Detect Roup 


, . io : 
Roup is a germ disease originating 


. in the poultry flock either thru bring- 


ing infected birds in contact with the 
others, or by means of bacteria car- 
ried by the wind. The general im- 
pression among almost all poultry- 
raisers, that any affection of the mouth 
or breathing organs of a fowl is a form 
of roup, is incorrect, according to R. 
H. Needham, of the Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College. 

“One should exercise care and intel- 
ligence in diagnosing cases of suspect- 
ed roup, especially at long range,” 
says Mr. Needham. “The trouble may 
be mechanical Sometimes foreign 
substances, such as small bones, be- 
come lodged in the throat. A brief ex- 
amination will aid materially in deter- 
mining the character of a respiratory 
malady, thus frequently enabling one 
to overcome conditions which lead to 
losses. 

“Because of the general impression 
regarding roup, medicines prepared 
and manufactured for diseases of the 
respiratory organs are classed as roup 
remedies. Drafts, dampness, and ex- 
posure are conditions that promote the 
development of roup germs. They are 
factors which tend to reduce the vital- 


ity and establish inflammatory condi- | 


tions, enabling egerms to gain entrance 
into the system and to thrive, whereas, 
in good health, the effects might be 
slight and of short duration, due to 
the prompt resistance offered by a well 
fortified system. 

“A cold once 
quickly develops. 
not considered contagious. 
to appear during cool, 
weather, and the common symptoms 
are wheezing and sneezing, with a 
thin, watery discharge from the mouth 
and nostrils. The may become 
watery, and while there is always an 
odor, it is not offensive. Croup may 
follow such conditions, wherein the 
inflammation extends down the wind- 
pipe to the bronchial tubes, producing 
a bubbling or rattling breathing. 
Croup demands immediate treatment, 
as death may occur within a few hours 
after the beginning of an attack. An 
efficient remedy is three to five drops 
of wine gf antimony every half hour.” 

Most persons experience difficulty 
in distinguishing between catarrh and 
roup, points out Mr. Needham. These 
are two distinct poultry diseases, and 
if the symptoms of each are kept in 
mind, the poultryman. will have little 
trouble in reaching correct conclu- 
sions. Prompt attention should be 
given to ailing birds. In the more se- 
vere and contagious types, some au- 
thorities apply the terms “nasal roup” 
and “diphtheritic roup.” Others call 
the former “contagious catarrh” and 
the latter “chicken” or “avian roup.” 
The terms are a matter of choice, as 
both forms are contagious, the diph- 
theritic being the more severe form 
and more cantagious. 

Nasal roup obtains its start usually 
from simple catarrh, contagious bac- 
teria becoming present in the catarrhal 
discharge, which may become. still 
more virulent due to diphtheritic roup 
bacteria coming from no one knows 
where; provided no previously infected 
fowls are brought into the flock. The 
symptoms of nasal roup are those ofa 
cold accompanied by a nasal discharge 
at first, the discharge becoming quite 
thick within a few days. 
mation spreads from the nasal pas- 
Sages to the eyes, causing considerable 
swelling in this region, often closing 
the eyes, plugging the nostrils, pro- 
ducing mouth breathing and hawking. 
This malady, tho quite severe, may 
last for weeks, the fowls affected fin- 
ally completely recovering. 


established, catarrh 
Simple catarrh is 
It is apt 


eyes 


damp, windy | 





The inflam- | 


Diphtheritic roup may develop from | 


nasal roup, according to Mr. Need- 


ham. This disease is apt to make its | 


appearance in summer, when the young 
fowls are about half grown. When it 
once becomes firmly established in a 
floek, it persistently runs its course, 
attacking every bird. Only by com- 
pl isolation and extreme care can 
its ravages be checked . 


Recognition of the disease at the be- | 





ginnig is most important. This form 
of roup develops characteristic patch- 
es in the mouth and throat, of a pe- 
culiar yellowish color, which, upon re- 
moval, leave bleeding, inflamed sur- 
faces, which soon re-form, becoming 
cheesy and hard and much darker in 
color than the first patches. All dis- 
charges have a tendency to become 
hard and cheesy, and the odor is of- 
fensive. Later, the comb may drop 
limply, losing its bright color, and be- 
coming rather dark. Small, shot-like 
growths, the beginning of tumors, may 
appear in the region of the orbits. This 
condition has been given the appro- 
priate name of “sore head” and often 
develops during an attack of .roup. It 
may not be the most profitable treat- 
ment, but one is sorely tempted, under 
such conditions, to effect a cure with 
an ax. 

To effectively combat this disease, 
sick fowls must be completely sepa- 
rated and kept at some distance from 
the others. Treatment must be regular 
and frequent, as often as three times 
daily in severe cases. Mucous plugs, 
patches and incrustations should be 
removed with a toothpick, splinter or 
cotton swab, care being taken to de- 
stroy or disinfect all such material 
A number of reliable remedies may 
be applied afterwards Several are 
listed with peréentages ‘and approxi- 
mate quantities for solutions. While 
not exact, these quantities are given 
in terms most convenient to the aver- 
age poultry raiser. For the solids, any 
drugezist will be willing to weigh up a 
few portions, to give one an idea of 
bulk. 

Here are some simple home reme- 
dies: Hydrogen peroxide and water, 
equal parts; potassium permanganate, 
two per cent, or one-half teaspoonful 
to a teacupful of water; boric acid, 
four per cent, or one teaspoonful to 
a teacupful of water; coal tar disin- 
fectants, two per cent, or 
teaspoonful to a teacupful of water; 
carbolic acid, five per cent, or one 
teaspoonful to a scant teacupful of 
water. 

“Tumors and pus cavities should be 
opened with a sharp knife, drained, 
and swabbed with the remedy,” says 
Mr. Needham. “If possible, it is a 
good plan to use a dropper and wash 
out the pus cavities. Turpentine and 
kerosene may be used to swab, but 
these remedies do not penetrate well, 
and should be applied only to exposed 
places.” + 

Many busy persons assume _ that 
fowls can treat themselves by the use 
of drinking water in which has been 
placed potassium permanganate, cop- 
per sulphate, ferrous sulphate, carbol- 
ic acid or coal tar disinfectants. This 
treatment is only precautionary, and 
will not prove efficient in case of very 
sick fowls. These birds, having but 
little appetite, require individual at- 
tention and feeding. Preparations ad- 
ministered dry or in solid feed have 
little value in the treatment of roup. 
The remedy must come in close con- 
tact with the germs to be effective. It 
is well to remember that diphtheria 
have developed in children who have 
fondled roupy chickens placed aside 
for treatment. Care should be exer- 
cised to change clothes and to cleanse 
the hands after handling such fowls, 
and disinfectants should be plentifully 
used about the coops and premises. 
Usually an attack of roup renders the 
surviving fowls immune from further 
attacks of this disease, and instances 


have been observed where the off- 
spring of such fowls were also im- 
mune. 


Many prepared or proprietary roup 
remedies are to be found on the mar- 
ket, nearly every one of which con- 


tains one or more of the chemicals 
mentioned in this article. For effi- 
ciency and cheapness, Mr. Needham 


recommends that one use the simple 
remedies, which can always be pur- 
chased near at hand and in any quan- 
tity. 





Women Farmers—Because women are 
becoming farm owners and managers in 
increasing numbers in Iowa, they are 
to have an opportunity to study agricul- 
ture from the- women’s standpoint, in a 
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the hay. 


to act upon now. 


having. 


surely be made this year. 
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More Corn Money With Less Work 


ROM every corn field two crops can be 
harvested — one of grain and one of hay. 
The usual practice is to harvest the grainand waste 


The value of the wasted hay (stover) is 
estimated at $320,000,000 yearly, an average of 
$260 a year for every corn growing farmer. 

This is something for farmers to think about and 
Eighty tons of good palatable 
roughage or almost every 40-acre field of corn is too much to 
waste this year with hay prices where they are, 
corn with a Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee or Osborne corn 
binder and make two savings — one, the $260 which is now 
going to waste, the other, a big saving of time, labor and 
money in the harvesting of the crop. 

Cutting five to seven acres a day, with a tractor or horses 
doing the hard work, and saving the expense and the trouble 
of getting corn harvest help, the corn binder iscertainly worth 


Harvest your 


Write for catalogues and get in your order now for a Deer- 
ing, McCormick, Milwaukee or Osborne corn binder, so that 
you can pocket your share of the corn crop saving that will 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 


° USA 


Milwaukee Osborne 


























do all kinds of sewing on odd jobs. 
pay for it. 





Gentlemen: 


aie of New Subecsiber 
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The Perfect Sewing Awl 


See that thread reel under the finger tipsi This principle is right. Diamond 


point needs, both curved and straight, in hollow Landle screw top. 
nothing like this patent Lock Stitch Awl to repair harness, shoes, canvas, ana 

It mel 
It is equipped with assorted diamond point needles and a supply 
of the best waxed thread, ready for use. 


Given as a reward to anyone sending a club of three NEW subscribers 
to WALLACES’ FARMER at the special club rate of 75c each per year. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. 
Inclosed please find $2.25 to pay for the following three 
new subscribers to WALLACES’ FARMER for one year each. 


in return for my help you may send me, postpaid, the Perfect Sewing Awl. 


There is 
ike a machine, and one job will 


Full instructions with each. 
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new four-year course combining agri- which there has, been a heavy demand 
culture and home economics will be of- the past few years—teachers of home 
fered for the first time at Iowa State | economics and agriculture in the high 
College, this fall. That women’s sphere schools and Home demonstration agents 

ge, s fall. ¢ 8 § ) : 
in lowa does extend beyond the portals or county advisors. 
of the kitchen to the farm is readily aati 
‘ ee POULTRY. 

seen from the fact that there are now wee 

some 16,000 women in the state who GGS8 for hatching—S. C. Brown Leghorns, 5c per 
own or directly manage farms. These 4 egg. How many? Fawn & White Runner duck 
* e . J » 11-61. nt q . J. GARDNER, Russell, lowa. 
women, a year ago at the Ames winter | °8° ae, Seen — ws favs lacks 


short course, organized 
Farm Women’s 


into the Iowa 
association. War condi- 
tions will undoubtedly increase women’s 
activity in farming still more. The new 
course in agriculture and home econom- 
ics has been designed to also fit women 
for various lines of special work for 

















EGGS —49 VARIETIES 


Free book. AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair, Nebraska 





DOGS. 


Scotch Collie Pups for Sale—Good Ones 


H. P. WILKINSON, Mitchellville, Lowa 
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| Boys’ Corner. 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about te simple things of farming; about the soil 
and ho'v it was made; how plants grow init; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, ete.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


The Law of Chance 


Probability, or the law of chance, is 
a fascinating study. During June and 
July of this year, nearly ten million 
young men have been wondering just 
how likely they are to be drawn in the 
army draft. 
one in fifteen of them will be in train- 
ing three months from now. It is also 
certain that about one in seven will be 























It is certain that about | 


notified that they must go into train- . 


ing this fall unless they claim exemp- 
tion 
Seven registered young men were 
recently talking about the draft. All 
ither enjoyed the prospect of going 


into training, provided they could real- | 


ly do some good, but all had so many 
things to do that they didn’t see how 
they could get away. 
been married in June, but delayed the 
event on account of the war. 
patriotic, and yet looked forward to 
the draft with some degree of fear 
and trembling. They began to spec- 
Jaté on their chances, 

“What if all of us should be drawn 
for the first army?” said one. 

“Not one chance in a hundred of 
that,” said another. 

“A thousand, you mean,” suggested 
a third. . 

“More likely ten 
tured a fourth. 

To settle the matter, they put forty- 
two yellow grains of corn and seven 
white grains in a hat. The seven 
white grains represented those who 
would be drafted, and the forty-two 
yellow grains represented those who 
would. not be drawn this fall. They 
drew seven kernels out one hundred 
times, always putting back each draw- 
ing in the hat before making another 
draw. In forty of the one hundred 
draws, all seven were yellow; in thir- 
ty-nine, six were yellow and one was 
white; in twenty, five were yellow and 
two white, and in one, four were yel- 
low and three white. 

“What do you think of that?” said 
the fellow who was to have been mar- 
ried. “There seems to be only one 
chance in a hundred that three out of 
the seven of us will be drawn.” 

“Try it again. I don’t believe you 
can tell much about it by only draw- 
ing 100 times,” said another, who rath- 
er wanted to be drawn anyway. When 
they took another 100 draws, they 
found that seventeen were all yellow; 


thousand,” ven- 


| 


One was to have | 


All were | 





forty-nine were composed of six yel- | 


low kernels and one white; 
seven were of five yellow 
white kernels, and seven were of four 
yellow and three white kernels. 

One of these young fellows knew a 
professor of mathematics, and put the 
problem up to him The professor, 
after going into the matter, declared 
that there was just about one chance 
in 87,000,000 of all the white grains 
being drawn, and about one chance 
in three that all the grains would be 
yellow. In other words, the chances 
are that in no place in the United 
States will every one of a particular 
group of seven young fellows be drawn 
in the draft. 

The professor figured out this prob- 
lem according to the law of chance, as 
it is taught in advanced algebra. It is 
on this law that life insurance is based 
more than on anything else. It is 
known, as an average of a number of 
years past, dealing with millions of 
lives, that a thousand men each thirty 
years old, will live, on the average, 
just so many years Some of these 
men will live less than a year; some 
will live five years, and some seventy 
years. But because every group of 
a thousand thirty-year-old men will 
average up just about the same, it is 
possible for an insurance company, 
applying the law of chance, to insure 
the life of each of them without risk. 

There is more chance to farming 
than any other business. The season 
may be wet or it may be dry; the 
Hessian fly may kill the wheat, or the 
cholera may get the hogs. Worst of 
ell, the prices of land, labor, crops, 
lve stock and machinery vary from 
weck to week and from year to year. 
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and two | 





Greatest Achievement In 
Tractor Fuel: Economy 
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No man has any definite ideas as to 
» price at which corn or hogs will 
sell a year from now. 

Some day, possibly, the government 
or some company may take it upon 
itself to insure farmers against lack 
of rainfall in July and August. Such a 
company would apply the law of 





chance, recognizing the fact that about | 


once in five years, on the average, we 
have it very dry, while once in every 
seven or eight years we have it very 
wet, and that occasionally we have a 
run of several wet years and a run of 
several dry years, and-that about two 
out of every three years are just ordi- 
nary, with streaks of wet and dry. 


Perhaps we may have price insur- | 


ance, the government guaranteeing a 
certain price, based on the probabili- 
ties of weather conditions, as well as 
the greatness of the demand for food 
by people in the cities of this country 
and Europe. 

The way for any man or boy to get 
the best of the law of chance is to 
“try, try again.” If the hog market 
is a losing proposition this year, try 
it again next year, and the year fol- 
lowing. In time, you will even up on 
the luck. That is the only way most 
of us can farm to any satisfaction, 
when there is so much chance to the 
game as there is at present. But there 
is a chance that some day the govern- 
ment may find it worth while to de- 
vise a vast scheme of insurance which 
will insure fairly uniform prices from 
year to year. Farming then will be 
more ot a business and Jess of a 
gamble. 



















Waterloo Boy Kerosene Tractor 


Will Be Exhibited at Fremont, Nebraska, 
Tractor Demonstration August 6-10, 1917 


Farmers contemplating the purchase of a tractor will find it to their advantage to 
critically examine the Waterloo Boy Tractor and carefully note the severe field tests to 
which it will be put at the above mentioned tractor demonstration. They will find the 
Waterloo Boy does more than we claim for it, in work, in fuel economy, and easy hand- 
ling. We particularly invite your attention to its strong and simple construction, its 
standardized parts, easily accessible gears and bearings, etc. 
let us give you the fullest information as to the Waterloo Boy's 
many advantages; and don’t fail to leave us your name and address. 


The Original Successful Kerosene Tractor 


The first tractor built in which fuel economy was made a definite purpose. The kerosene burning manifold 
on the Waterloo Boy is our own tried-out and proved invention, actually superior and sure in results. Fully 
It is an inbuilt part of the tractor, not a mere attachment. 

With our device, the cheapest kerosene is transformed into a gas more powerful than the highest test 
gasoline, and burns up as cleanly. This means that one gallon of low-priced kerosene develops more power 


The Waterloo Boy is backed by a strong company and by three years’ demonstrated success on thousands 
of farms. Our many distributing agencies insure satisfactory service. 

We are able to make prompt delivery, but you should place your order at once, as there is a tremendous 
demand for Waterloo Boy Tractors this year. 


Write us today for illustrated catalog showing the Waterloo Boy 
at work and giving detailed information on its construction. 


‘Waterloo Gasoline Engine Company 
2012 W. 3rd Ave., Waterloo, lowa 
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WOMB scailiiat 
Hog Cholera Serum 


Fight Hog Losses 


with the Only “Pure” Serum 


Protect yourself and your Country against hog losses with 
the only serum that is absolutely safe—safe because it is sterile 
(germ-free), clear, and safeguarded against foot-and-mouth disease 
infection by Government ‘‘heating”’ process. 

Insist that your veterinarian use the hog cholera serum that 
meets every Government recommendation—Mulford Refined 
Serum—the only 100% potent, clear, sterile (germ-free), heated 
serum. 


é 5 
BopatoR™ 





CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 


Write for free booklet No. 20 


H.K.MULFORD COMPANY 


Manufacturing and Biological Chem ists 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
CRANDALL’S WONDER, protected by 
MULFORD REFINED SERUM 
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| ~ WANTED — SECOND-HAND BAGS - Three New 1916 10-20 Bull Tractors forSale 


Write for prices or ship your empty feed bags direct at $600 each, f. o. b. Meredosia, Ill, if taken at onc 
to the Farmers & Fexpenrs BaG Co,, Springfield, 11 STEINBERG & KAPPAL, 


| When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 














Meredosia, Illinois 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This Goqgeemens was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 
If preferred, — of writer will not be published. Ad- 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 











By the Way 
We may tell something which is 
true, and yet it will not be the truth. 
For example, we may say lowa has to 
have armed policemen to keep the 
citizens in order, which is true, but 


that all citizens of Iowa neéd to be 
kept in order by policemen is not the 
truth. 

When we emphasize the vital ne- 
cessity of eliminating waste from the 
kitchen, and quote the Secretary of 
Agriculture on the stupendous waste 
from the kitchens, we are telling that 
which is true, but the truth is that a 
large share of this waste comes from 
hotels, public eating houses, lavish 
banquets, late suppers, etc. The farm 
women are as a rule thrifty, careful 
housekeepers. 

So, without being accused of incon- 
sistency, we want to urge that the 
farm family be abundantly fed, that 
they may be the better fitted to carry 
the burdens which this year rest on 
them. We never hear anyone preach 
economy in the feeding of soldiers, 
and we should not. 

Working men—and the _ soldier's 
drill is the hardest kind of work— 
must be well nourished. Neither ought 
we to be lectured on cutting down the 
food supplies of the farmer. The na- 
ture of the farmer’s work causes a 
hearty appetite, which must be satis- 
fied if the farmer is to be an efficient 
worker. 

Use plenty of milk. Have less va- 
riety at one meal, but furnish variety 
thru the three meals of the day. 


the canned and dried staples on hand. 
Dry plenty of corn this year. If you 
can't get time to care for it alone, you 
will have no difficulty in getting oth- 
ers to dry it on shares. 

The farm women will do their share 
toward conserving the food supply, 
but they must also conserve the farm 
family. Grocery bills for the right 
kind of food are an investment which 
will pay large returns. 





Not Only to Save But to Supply 


The situation now is this—high 
prices may provide the farmers with 
money to buy, but the supply of food 
is short. If you want to be sure of 
food to last you until next harvest, 
‘store\the products of your farm— 
enough to feed your own family and 
one other of equal size. 

Dry enough sweet corn to furnish 
what the family will eat. The college 
at Ames will send directions for mak- 
ing a drier. Lacking this equipment. 
stretch a sheet across the quilting 
frame, or the curtain stretcher, on 
which to spread the corn to dry in the 
sunshine. When dry enough to rattle, 
tie it up in flour sacks, and hang in 
the attic where it will be kept dry. 

Every woman has her own way of 
drying. Some parboil, and finish 'n 
the oven. We cut it from the cob as 
soon as possible after gathering. Ue 
“eareful not ‘to get any of the cop: 
and when the corn is cut off, scrape 
the milk from the sockets of the grain 
over the cut corn. Put in the oven in 
shallow pans until it is dry enough to 
be sticky, then spread on sheets of 
paper, or squares of cloth to dry. One 
would think the corn would sticl: to 
paper, but it does not. We have used 
newspapers, and when dry the corn 
scrapes off. 


Threshing Meals 


To Hearts and Homes: 

In my neighborhood, which is “some- 
where in Iowa,” the farmers say that 
as soon as seed oats are sown, their 
wives begin worrying as to what they 
shall cook for threshers. While that 
is hot quite true, yet, as my garden 
grows, I begin wondering what will be 

_there at threshing time—will I have 
plenty of ripe tomatoes, etc.? 

I have been a farmer’s wife for the 
past nine years, and in that time have 
apoked for many men—carpenters, 
harvest hands, and on down the list. 
I like to serve a good meal; but, to 


Use | 
fresh vegetables, and be sparing of | 





| 


. per, waste, 





keep cooking from becoming monoto- 
nous, I aim to avoid the temptation of 





serving too many dishes at one meal, 
so I may have a change for the next. 
There is my trouble with my thresh- 
ing meal. Our job comes just about 
the middle of the run. There are all 
those good cooks along the line ahead 
of me, who have already cooked every- 
thing there is to be cooked—it seems 
to me. So when my turn comes, I 
think: What shall I cook? For what 
I have to prepare has:already been set 
before those men several times before 
they reached my table, and eating 
threshing meals (dinner and supper) 
every day, they must be tired of such 
big meals. 

I am wondering why simpler meals 
could not be prepared, and thus give 
each housewife a chance to have some- | 
thing different, and the men would en- 
joy the change also. | 

I have learned that some men in our 
neighborhood like one form of food, 
and some another. I am sending what 
I think a good menu for our neigh- 
borhood, as regards the number of | 





fully covered, and the cans cleaned, or 
sprinkled with oil or lime. 

Keep all stable manure in vault or pit, 
screened or sprinkled with lime, oil or 
other cheap preparations, such as are sold 
by a number of reliable manufacturers. 

See that your sewerage system is in 
good order; that it does not leak, is up- 
to-date, and not exposed to flies. 

Pour kerosene into the drains. 

Burn or bury all tabel refuse. 

Screen all windows and doors, especially 
in the kitchen and dining-room, 

If you see flies, you may be sure that 
their breeding place is in nearby filth. It 
may be behind the door, under the table, 
or in the cuspidor. 

If there is no dirt and filth, there will 
be no flies. 

If there is a nuisance in the neighbor- 
hood, write at once to the health depart- 
ment.—Merchants’ Association of New 
York City. 





Eye-Strain and Headaches 


Eyes become tired for one of two rea- 


sons, says Doctor Kellogg, in Good 
Health. Either they are overworked, or 


there is something wrong with the mech- 
anism of the eye—something that pre- 
vents perfect adjustment of the two eyes. 

Eye-tire is one of the most common 
causes of headache—some oculists go so 
far, indeed, as to regard it as practically 
the only cause. Be that as it may, prompt 
relief of eye-tire will be found to be one 
of the surest ways of preventing head- 
ache. 


Eye-tire due simply to over-use should 





"| Wonder Why They Want Me Up Here." 





dishes: Meats—roast beef,.cold sliced 
meat; vegetables—mashed potatoes 
and brown gravy, peas, corn, sliced 
tomatoes, salad, pickles; spreads— 
jelly, jam, butter; bread—wheat and 
rye or graham; dessert—pie, cake and 
fruit; beverage—coffee -(hot), cold 
tea. J 





Dustless Dust-Cloths 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Sprinkle the cloth with a tablespoon- 
ful of coal oil and shut up in a tin can 
over night. Several may be fixed at 
one time. 

MRS. W. E. MAGUIRE. 

Christian County, Illinois. 


To Hearts and Homes: : 
My way of making a dustless dust- 
cloth is to use equal parts of boiled 
linseed oil and coal oil, on some real 
soft cloth. I hope to hear from others 
thru Hearts and Homes. Let us all 
help to make this page the most inter- 
ing of the paper. Will someone please 
send a recipe for burnt sugar cake? 
MRS. E. H. SCHALLENBERG. 
Madison County, Illinois. 





Rules for Dealing With the Fly 
Nuisance 


Keep the flies away from the sick, es- 


pecially those ill with contagious dis- 
eases. Kill every fly that strays into the 


sick room. Their bodies 
disease germs. . 

Do not allow decaying material of any 
sort to accumulate on or near your prem- 
ises. 

All refuse Which tends in any way to 
fermentation, such as bedding, straw, pa- 
and vegetable matter, should 
be disposed of or covered with lime or 
kerosene oil. 

Screen all food, whether in the 
or exposed for sale. 


are covered with 


house 





Keep all receptacles for garbage care- 


have rest as the first means of relief. 
Bathing the eyes in hot water is also 
good. 

Sometimes the eyes are inflamed and 
there is considerable pain. Hot or cold 
compresses are best in these conditions. 

A compress for this purpose may be 
made by taking four or five thicknesses 
of gauze, or a single thickness of cotton, 
of a size to easily cover the eyes. A 
compress thicker than that indicated will 
retain the heat and thus undo the bene- 
ficial effects of the cold. 

Wet the compress in cold water, then 
lay it across the forehead and press down 
upon the closed eyes. Leave this applica- 
tion in place until it becomes warm, or 
not longer than five minutes, then quick- 
ly wet again and apply as before. A good 
way is to have two or three compresses, 
and cool by laying across a block of ice. 

Where a hot application is used, the 
water out of which the cloth is wrung 
should be as hot as can be borne without 
discomfort. 

If the eyes have a 
easily, you should be 
their use with the best possible condi- 
tions. Reflections from glass desk tops 
make for eye fatigue, as also from mir- 
rors, and even framed pictures on which 
one’s gaze is apt to fall frequently. 

The best top for a desk is just a blot- 
ter, preferably green. A blotter gives no 
reflections to tire the eyes, while green 
is known to be the most restful of all 
colors. A!so, the desk should be so situ- 
ated that the light reaches it from the 
left side—or from the right side in the 
case of a left-handed person, where the 
shadows that fall on the desk are deep 
enough to keep pen or pencil in the shade. 

It will be well to bathe the eyes often 
during the day in hot water; cool water 
will do, providedhot water is not avail- 
able. 

Then there is the other kind of eye- 
tire, that which comes from weakness of 
the muscles that control the eye mechan- 
ism. Sometimes there is refraction in 
one or both eyes, of such a nature that 
the delicate muscle within the eye which 
adjusts the lens, is kept Constantly at 
work in coggecting or attempting to cor- 
rect the existing defect, and thus over- 


tendency to tire 
careful to surround 











works and congests the eye, and so be- 
comes a source of local and even general 
disturbance. 

Another cause is want of balance be- 
tween the muscles which control the 
movements of the eyeball. Each eye 
makes an independent image of the ob- 
ject looked at. Fog perfect vision, it is 
necessary that these two images should 
be fused into one. This is accomplished 
automatically by the nerve centers which 
control the movements of the eye in 
vision. 

It will readily be seen that the in- 
stantaneous adjustment of the muscles 
of the eye to produce perfect vision at 
the constantly varying distances at which 
objects are recognized is one of the most 
delicate and finely balanced of all the 
muscular, activities of the body. The 
disturbance of this eye-balancing function 
gives rise to eye-tire. 

In these and similar types of eye-tire 
what one needs is attention by an eye 
specialist—who will make proper exam- 
inations and prescribe glasses that will 
correct the defects that he finds. Do not 
go to the first practitioner that you come 
to, just because it is convenient: but 
make sure you have found the most com- 
petent man who is available. 





Pea Soup 


Split peas and ground peas make a 
nuorishing soup, which is generally liked 
when cooked right. In fact, the palata- 
bility of most dishes depends on the cook- 
ing. To make pea soup of the split or 
dried peas, soak one pound of peas over 
night in cold water. In the morning, 
pour off the surplus water and add fresh 
water, and cook with an onion until very 
soft. Put thru the célander and add suf- 
ficient water to make two quarts of soup. 
Stock, of course, makes a richer soup 
than water. Serve very hot. Croutons 
or toasted bread are good with it. 

In green-pea season, peas which are a 
littel too hard to be good, as a vegetable 
wilf make good pea soup. 

Dried peas may be baked like beans. 
They need a pound of salt pork to the 
quart of peas to be seasoned well, and 
most people prefer to omit the molasses. 
A little sugar may be used. 


Caring for the Baby in Hot 
Weather 


Doctor William H. Galland gives the 
following helpful suggestions for hot 
weather in the Mother's Magazine: 

“Do not feed the baby any oftener than 
every four hours. 

‘Keep th@® windows open all day and 
all night, except during the heat of mid- 
day. . 

“Secreen’ your windows and doors, as 
flies are carriers of dtsease. 

“Limit the baby’s clothes during hot 
days to a diaper and a thin cotton slip. 

“Sponge the baby with tepid or slightly 
cool water, not only -ence, 
times during the day. 

“Give the baby boiled water as often 
as you can get him to drink it. 

“All nipples and bottles should be well 
cleaned and boiled once a day. Keep the 
nipples dry in a clean, covered giass. 

“A baby should have only one feeding 
between six o'clock at night and six 
o'clock in the morning. 

“A normal baby sleeps from eighteen 
to twenty hours a day; the more fresh air 
the baby gets, the better he will sleep. 
The baby should always sleep alone. 

“The best and safest way to ‘aise your 
baby is to nurse it. 

“If there is any question about the 
milk you are feeding the baby not being 
clean and sweet, boil it.”’ 








Manual Training in Small Schools 


The chief need in most schools today 
is to provide appropriate work for boys. 
The schools are better adapted to girls 
than to boys. One reason boys are leav- 
ing school so early is*because they find 
little or no work which is suited to their 
needs. Of course, it would be better if 
school work could be more fully adapted 
to the needs of girls than it is now, but 
still girls adjust themselves to the school 
program more easily, contentedly, and 
with less complaint than do the boys. 

Therefore, if a school can not have both 
domestic science and manual training 
but can have one, it should have the lat- 
ter. It should be very concrete and prac- 
tical. To have mere theoretical, conven- 
tional work in manual training will not 
meet the needs of the boys. Girls also 
should have some experience in the use 
of tools.—Mother’s Magazine. 
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Manasseh’s Sin and Repentance 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for August 5, 1917. II Chronicles, 33: 
1-20; printed, 9-16.) 


“And Manasseh seduced Judah and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, so that 
they did evil more than did the na- 
tions whom Jehovah destroyed before 


the children of Israel. (10) And Jeho- 
vah spake to Manasseh, and to his 
people; but they gave no heed (11) 
Wherefore Jehovah brought upon them 
the captains of the host of the kimg of 
Assyria, who took Manasseh in chains, 
and bound him with fetters, and car- 
ried him to Babylon. (12) And when 
he was in distress, he besought Jeho- 
vah his God, and humbled himself 
greatly before the God of his fathers. 
(18) And he prayed unto him; and he 
was entreated of him, and heard his 
supplication, and brought him again 
to Jerusalem into his kingdom. Then 
Manasseh knew that Jehovah he was 
God. (14) Now after this he built an 
ower wall to the city of David, on the 
west side of Gihon, in the valley, even 
to the entrance at the fish gate; and 
he compassed Ophel about with it, and 
raised it up to a very great height: 
and he put valiant captains in all the 
fortified cities of Judah. (15) And he 
took away the foreign gods, and the 
idols out of the house of Jehovah, and 
all the altars that he had built in the 
mount of the house of Jehovah, and 
in Jerusalem, and cast them out of the 
city. (16) And he built up the altar 
of Jehovah, and offered thereon sac- 
rifices of peace-offerings and of 
thanksgiving, and commanded Judah 
to serve Jehovah, the God of Israel” 

The depths of depravity and wicked- 
ness into which the Jewish people 
plunged after the death of so good a 
kmg as Hezekiah strikes us as very 
surprising. We must remember, how- 
ever, that Manasseh was a mere hoy, 
only twelve years old, when he began 
to reign. He had a good father, and if 
the tradition that his mother, Hephzi- 
bah, was the daughter of Isaiah, is 
true, he had goed blood on both sides. 
Being a mere boy, the government 
would really, for several years, be in 
the hands of the aristocracy of Jeruse- 
lem, and from the time of Solomon 
down, the aristocracy were deeply in 
love with heathenism and its worship. 
And this is not surprising. When peo- 
ple, either by wealth or in any other 
way, aristocratic in their feel- 
ings, they prefer a religion with much 
outward pomp and show, a religion of 
display and formality, that does not 
take a close grip on the conscience nor 
exercise a great restraining influence 
over the outward life. 

The fact must not be overlooked 
that long before this the land laws of 
Moses had been broken down and 
practically abrogated. The aim of 
these laws of Moses was to make the 
Jewish people a nation of small land- 
holders, each man @ultivating his own 
land, and to prevent the accumulation 
of large estates and a land-holding 
aristocracy. From the time of Ahab 
down, and perhaps even before that, 


large estates owned by wealthy citi- 
zens had become the rule, and the 
small holding was the exception. The 
large estates were the basis of the Is- 
raeclitish aristocracy. This adding of 


field to field and farm to farm, the op- 
pression of the widow and fatherless 
and the hireling, were constantly con- 


demned, but in vain, by the Jewish 
Prophets. This land-holding aristoc- 
racy, condemned by the Mosaic law 


and by the prophetic teaching, natural- 
ly turned to the idolatry of the foreign- 
er, with its pomp and show and tolera- 
tion of licentiousness and robbery, and 
evidently took possession and shaped 


and molded the life of the young king. | 


Neither mast we overlook another 
Point—that Judea was a very small na- 
tion, surrounded and overawed by 
Powerful nations, all idolatrous, and 
that it became fashionable to copy the 
worship of these foreign nations, just 
as much of the aristocracy of the Uni- 








ted States apes the manners and cus- 
toms of London and Paris, and are in- 
clined toa formal worship as contrast- 
ed with the simple worship of their 
Puritan forefathers. 


Hezekiah was a good king, altho a 
very vain one. He used his power for 
the most part, and especially after his 
recovery from sickness, to compel the 
nation to serve the true God. Compul- 
sory worship is always formal. It is 
not possible to make men truly reli- 
gious by legislation nor by the en- 
forcement of law. At his death, it was 
therefore natural that the aristocracy, 
who in part favored heathenism, 
should mold as far as possible the life 
of the king, and commit him to their 
ideas of religion. Similarly, the aris- 
tocracy of England followed the re- 
forms of Edward VI, but, on the acces- 
sion of Mary to the throne, followed 
her in violent persecution of the Puri- 
tans of that day. 

In molding the life of the young king 
they were pre-eminently successful. 
Apparently, the first thing he did was 
to undo all that his father had done. 
Hezekiah had removed the high 
places, broken the images, cut down 
the groves (Asherah), broke in pieces 
the brazen serpent that Moses had 
made, and called 4t Nehushtan (noth- 
ing). “So that after him was none like 
him among all the kings of Judea, nor 
among them that were before him 
(II Kings, 18:4-6.) His son, Manasseh, 
built again the high places which Hez- 
ekiah had broken down. Then he 
reared altars for the worship of Baal, 
the sun god, and Asherah (translated 
“eroves”), and more than all that, en- 
gaged in the star worship of the Baby- 
lonians. Not satisfied with this, he 
profaned the house of the Lord by 
building up heathen altars in the sa- 
cred courts. “And he built altars for 
all the host of heaven in the two courts 
of the house of the Lord,” that is, al- 
tars for sun, moon and star worship. 
Going still farther, he rebuilt Tophet, 
in the valley of the son of Hinnom, 
and so infatuated did he become with 
this worship of Moloch, the savage 
god of Ammon, that he sacrificed his 
own children. 

When men lose faith in the true God, 
in proportion as they lose faith they 
become superstitious. Man feels that 
he can not guide his own life, that he 
must have help from some source, and 
if he is determined not to seek the 
help of Jehovah, he is ready to seek 
the help of the spirits of the dead, to 
use enchantments and witchcraft, and 
deal with those who practice sorcery. 
In one line, the poet Virgil illustrates 
this tendency of human nature: 


“If heaven will not hear me, I will 
consult the infernal regions.” 


No wonder it is said of Manasseh 
that “He wrought much evil in the 
house of Jehovah, to provoke him to 
anger.” Thé second commandment 
forbade the making of graven images, 
but Manasseh went further. He not 
only made a graven image of the idol, 
but he put this in the very house of 
the Lord. In other words, he suppressed 
entirely the. worship of Jehovah and 
supplanted it with the worship of the 
heathen, making heathenism in its va- 
rious forms the national religion. Not 
only did he do this, but he inaugurated 
a violent persecution of the worshipers 
of the true God. We read in the proph- 
ets of this period that in the gardens 
and on the housetops were built brick 
altars from which little clouds of in- 
cense were perpetually ascending (Jer- 
emiah, 1:13; Zephaniah, 1:5). Small 
furnaces were found in the streets, for 
which the children gathered the wood, 
the men built the fires, and the women 
kneaded the dough to make cakes for 
the “queen of heaven” (Jeremiah, 7: 
17-18). Thus the whole family were en- 
gaged in idolatrous worship. The 
prophet Isaiah was put to death, ac- 
cording to Jewish tradition, by being 
sawn asunder. According to Josephus, 
day by day a fresh batch of the pro- 
phetic order was condemned to execu- 





tion. 


According to II Kings, 21:16, 
lem was filled with innocent 
blood from one end to the other. ff the 
stories of the Talmud are to be relied 
upon, Manasseh claimed to dv all this 
under the sanction of the letter of the 
law, charging the prophet Isaiah with 
heresy. Moses said, “No man shall see 
God's face and live.” Isaiah said, “I 
saw the Lord.” Moses said, “The Lord 
is near.” Isaiah said, “Seek the Lord 
till ye find him.” Moses said, “The 
number of thy days will I perfect.” 
Isaiah said, “I will add to thy days fif- 
teen years.” 

Those who busy themselves with 
finding apparent contradictions in the 
Scriptures are the true children of 
Manasseh. When a man in any age be- 
comes an apostate from the religion of 
his fathers, he is almost certain to go 
to extreme lengths and commit acts of 
which even the most wicked men 
would be ashamed. Therefore, it is 
said that “Manasseh seduced Judah 
and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, so 
that they did evil more than the na- 
tions whom Jehovah destroyed before 
the children of Israel.’”’ The nation was 
apparently thoroly cowed by this fa- 
natical outburst of heathenism. 

Manasseh reigned fifty-five years, 
the longest of any of the kings of Ju- 
dah. About the forty-seventh year of 
his reign, as appears from the records 
unearthed a few years ago at Babylon, 
Divine judgment overtook him. The 
Assyrians captured Jerusalem and 
took Manasseh in chains to Babylon. 
The Assyrian method of manacling, 
or “taking with the thorns,” as shown 
from the Assyrian records, was to 
fasten the feet together with a short 
length of chain, then tie the 
hands, and pierce the nose»with a 
sharp instrument (a thorn), insert a 
ring 40 which a chain was attached, 
and lead him as we would lead a 
vicious animal . It is to his credit that 
in his affliction, Manasseh sought the 
Lord and repented of his manifold ‘ini- 
quities.. It is significant thatin the ac- 
count in Kings, there is no mention 
made of his repentance. From the 
later book of Chronicles, we learn that 
when he was in affliction, he besought 
the Lord and humbled himself greatly 
before the God of his fathers, and 
prayed unto Him. In the Apocrypha, 
we have a recagd of his prayer. 

In the latter part of the lesson as 
printed, we read that when he was 
restored to his kingdom, he took awa 
the straygé gods and the idols out o 
the house of the Lord, and in face 
lem, and cast them out of the city; 
that he repaired the altar of the Lord, 
and sacrificed thereon peace offerings 
and thank offerings, and commanded 
Judah to serve the Lord God of Israel. 
Nevertheless, the doom pronounced 
upon Manasseh during all of his wick- 
ed reign was declared to be irrevers- 
ible by any subsequent reform. Ac- 
cording to Jewish. tradition, he was 
one of the three kings—Jeroboam and 
Ahab being the others—who had no 
part in the life to come. a 

Speaking of the final captivity, an 
unknown prophet, in II Kings, 24:3-4, 
writes: “Surely at the commandment 
of Jehovah came this upon Judah, to 
remove them out of his sight, for the 
sins of Manasseh, according to all that 
he did; and also for the innocent blood 
that he shed; for he filled Jerusalem 
with innocent blood, and Jehovah 
would not pardon.” While He par- 
doned Manasseh personally, He did not 
pardon the Jewish people. Not even 
the reforms of Josiah, his grandson, 
could save the nation from utter de- 
struction. 

Two important -lessons can be 
drawn from this passage. First, that 
it is not possible to make men truly 
religious by legislation or other out- 
ward authority. Religion is a matter 
of the heart and life, and not outward 
obedience to laws, human or Divine. 
Law has its place in punishing evil- 
doers and in restraining vice. It can 
not, however, change the heart of man. 
Manasseh, apparently, did his best af- 
ter his conversion or reform to undo 
the evil which he had inflicted upon 
the nation, but in vain. 

The second and most important les- 
son is that even the worst of men can 
be restored to the Divine favor, pro- 
vided they sincerely repent of their 
transgressions. Manasseh in the Old 
Testament, and the thief on the cross 
in the New. are instances of extreme 
manifestations of Divine mercy. They 
are given to show the loving kindness 
and compassion of the Divine Father. 
The instances are but few, lest’ men 
should presume upon the Divine kind- 








ness and put off the day of repentance 
to old age, or postpone it until per- 
haps sudden death overtakes them and 
they die unprepared, in the midst of 
their sins. 


Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are gu aranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow allseams. i0cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Tite plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Owing to limited space it is not possible for us to 
{Illustrate more than a few of the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers with a ‘Fashion 
Quarterly” illustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies, misses and children, which can 
be very easily made at homme. The latest issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 10c. 

Special book on embroidery patterns, ‘‘Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” {llustrating 200 designs aod de- 
agribing how stitches are to be worked, price Sc per 
copy. postpaid. 

Address all orders to Pattern Department of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer,’ Des Moines, lowa. 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 





No: 8426—Ladies’ 
36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


Waist—Cut in sizes 
The long 
or short sleeves may be used, and the 
frili may be used or omitted. 

No. 8153—Girls' Dress—Cut in sizes $ 
to 14 years. This dress slips on over the 
head, and the two-gored skirt is sep- 
arate. 

No, 8437—Ladies’ House Dress—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. The 
dress has a Duchess closing, and a three- 
piece skirt. 

No, 8427—Children’s Rompers—Cut in 
sizes 1,3 and 5 years. The kimono sleeves 
may be long or short. 

No. 8414—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 24 
to 30 inches waist measure. The skirt 
is in three gores, and has a slightly 
raised waist line. 


The above patterns will be sent to 
any address, by the Pattern Department 
of this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 
















Courses. Standard four- 
year Electrical, M echan- 
ical and Civil Engin- 
eering courses that 
may be completed in 
three years of forty- 
eight weeks each. 
Also one-year Ma- 
J of chinist, Automobile 

ee 13 Machinist and Me- 
—@ chanical Drafting 
courses. Twelve 
weeks’ Traction En- 
gine and Automobile 
courses. Fully equip- 

- ped Machine and Traction 
shops, garage and laborato- 
ries. Skilled |machinists and Auto 
machinists as teachers. 
of the very few schools where 
one can study to become a prac- 
tical machinist. 

Complete Radio and Manual Training 
courses. Students from all parts of United 
States. Enter any time. School year opens 
Sept. 11. Most of our coutses are offered by 
correspondence. Send for catalog oo special 
information. State course you are 
Highland Park College of ‘Beatie 
eering and Mechanical Trades 


103 Euclid Ave, Des Motaes, lowa 
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Conscription or Confiscation? 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am reading your editorials with 
much appreciation and satisfaction, 
and only wish that some of them could 
be broadcasted and read by the great 
army of people who never see nor read 
an agricultural publication. 


What do you think of the food sit- 


uation as it is now developing—the 
increasing newspaper clamor for low- 
er prices, and the now open urging of 
confiscation of the.crops? 

After responding nobly to the ap- 
peal in the name of patriotism to in- 
crease production, after investing his 
capital—savings or borrowed 
priced labor, high-priced 
lizers, etc., feeding out grain 
at from 100 to 200 per cent above last 


ferti- 
valued 


seed, 


year’s prices, where does the farmer 
or other food producer “get off” if 


prices are to be “smashed’’? 
Immediately upon the publication of 
the July crop report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
forecasting bumper crops of wheat, 
corn, oats, barley, rye and white pota- 
toes for the season of 1917, the eastern 
newspapers began to how! still louder 
for reduced food supplies. Several of 
them now editorially urge that “every 
bushel of the 1917 crop be conscripted 


to do its full work of sustenance.” 
“Conscription of food”, as urged by 
the press, is confiscation of hard- 


earned property. A few writers leave 
no room for doubt as to their mean- 
ing and insist that conscription of food 
and control, of prices are absolutely 
necessary. 

We are accepting as necessary the 
conscription of our young men—a con- 
scrijtion of human life. We are striv- 
ing hard to adjust our mental process- 
es to meet many doubtful conditions 
at home, while we “do our bit” in a 
war “for humanity,” that is to “make 
the world safe for democracy.” But 
most of us have not forgotten our 
familiar quotations about consistency 
being a jewel, and that many good 
things, like charity, may well begin at 
home. 

But—and it is a big “But,” with a 
capital “B’’—when it was urged that 
we have conscription of wealth, con- 
scription of excessive war profits, con- 
fiscation and suppression of “booze,” 
and conscription of certain public util- 
ities, the issues fell flat, or still drag 
thru weary weeks of debate. The pow- 
er, interests, organization—whatever 
it may be named—that is back of these 
things, refused to permit such con- 
scription of its property or to allow its 
profits to be interfered with, even in 
the sacred name of patriotism. Even 
the poor, old, slumbering constitution 
was awakened out of its trance long 
enough to render “first aid.” 

The farmers and the others engaged 
in actual food production have no ef- 
ficient and powerful organization. 
They have no skillful leaders to plead 
for them before congress; in fact, 
there is little real unity among food 
producers anywhere. There is no one 
to awaken the constitution and put it 
to work for the farmer’s benefit; no 
one to that the food producer's 
investment is protected, or that he is 
to be permitted a fair and reasonable 
profit above the cost of production. 
There are mighty few men who could 
go before congress and talk intelli- 
gently about full and complete pro- 
duction costs so far as the business 
of food producers is concerned. We 
would more likely have someone go 
down there and talk about profits, 
and tell our worthy congressmen that 
the net profit is the difference be- 
tween the gross estimated retail value 
of the produce and the first cost of the 


see 


raw material in the form of feed or 
seed. And they could fall back on our 
agricultural colleges for substantia- 


tion; for do not our college instructors 
teach our youngsters to figure hog 
and poultry profits by subtracting only 
feed cost from gross retail value of 
the product? And do they not find 
the “profit” in potatoes by weighing 
up the entire crop, big and little, when 
first dug, and putting top market value 
on the whole? 

I would not give as much thought 
to this suggested conscription—or con- 
fiscation—of food, but for the trend 
of events. Straws show which way the 
wind blows, and the straws have been 
bending to the wind for some time. We 
have passed a law in this state which 


in high- 
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E-B Tractors will be shown at the National Trac- 
tor Demonstration at Fremont, Neb., in August. 


It will do you good to see this demonstration. If you are*think- 
ing of buying a tractor you will learn many things of value to 
you—if you are in doubt about the tractor best suited for your 
needs, the demonstration should answer your problem. 

Demonstrations always prove the worth of E-B Tractors, Like 
seasoned troops they show the result of experience. They are 
built by engineers who have been making standard four cylinder 
tractors for ten years. And back of this tractor building ex- 
eum there are sixty-five years of experience in building 
arm machinery in the E-B line. All E-B ‘Tractors are standard 
four wheel machines equipped with heavy duty four cylinder 

motors—all burn kerosene, gasoline or distillate. 

Visit the demonstration and see E-B Tractors at work. Also 
see the other machines in the E-B line which will be shown at 


Use E-B Tractor Plows. You want the advantages of the Quick 
Detachable Share, the special E-B power lift and other E-B 
features in plowing no matter what tractor you use. See them 
at the demonstration. Write us for catalogs. 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. (Inc.) 





Rockford, Illinois 
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w The E-B trade-mark 
is our pledge of qual- 
ity and your guide 
to easier, more 
profitable 
farming. 








im—Tre Tools 
SF Prosperity’ 


The E-B Line includes: 























Plows Baling Presses 

Harrows E-B 9-16 Kerosene 

Cultivators Tractors 

Mowers E-B 12-20 Kerosene 

Spreaders Tractors 

Drills E-B (Big Pour) 

Planters 20-35 Kerosene 

Hay Tools Tractors 

Listers E-B (Reeves) 40-65 

Gas Engines Kerosene Trac- 

tors 

Wagons é 

Buggies Ragine pion 

Auto Trailers Steam Engines 

Potato Machinery Threshers 

Saw Mills Corn Shellers B 
Established 1852 











gives practically absolute power to 
our governor, giving him the right to 
seize and confiscate food wherever 
found, and to dispose of it as he sees 
fit, either by sale or gift. Governors 
are a hardy annual crop here, by the 
way. 

It seems to me that when a man 
has put all his savings into the pur- 


chase ofa practically abandoned Mass- 


achusetts farm, has worked overtime 


on it, besides doing regular work for 
a weekly salary, and put all of 


that 
salary which was not required to sup- 
port the family, into improving the 
farm; when he has cut, grubbed, piled 


and burned brush of forty years’ ac- 


cumulation, and tilled and fed fertil- 
ity into soil that was “worn out” fully 


a generation ago, and untilled before 


for many years, he certainly owns that 
farm—owns it quite as much as any 
munition manufacturer owns his plant, 
and is even more entitled to a fair and 
reasonable profit than is_the aforesaid 
manufacturer. When he gces farther, 
and, in response to the mighty appeal 
of a few months ago, made to the “sol- 
diers of the commissary,” puts more 
of his hard-earned dollars and his time 
into labor and a multitude of other ex- 
penses, to grow larger crops, to feed 
high-priced grain to laying fowls and 
growing chickens, to keep dairy cows, 
and to attempt to rear heifer calves, 
is he not entitled to a reasonable 
amount of the protection promised by 
the constitution of the United States? 


Granted that, if folks were starving 
at his very door, he would be the last 
to refuse them food, and would be the 
first to volunteer assistance. But why 
make him suffer losses he can not af- 
ford to bear? Why impoverish his 
family? Why “smash” prices when 
his crops are ready for sale, but con- 












Pigs + Sunshine 


Direct sunlight makes little pigs grow into big, strong, 
vigorous, healthy hogs. It's as necessary as food—keeps 
the hog-house warm, dry and sanitary—purifies the air and 
_ destroys disease germs. To have direct sunlight in every 
\" ‘\. nook and corner of the hog house install 
° 4 Old or new hog houses easily and quickly equip- 
O-K Sun-Lite Windows ped. Galvanized iron frame, four-inch flashinga= 
absolutely water-tight, fire, rust and rot-proof. Glass held firmly in place but easily 
removed—covered by heavy wire screen. No rattling or vibration. 
needed. Lasta lifetime. Require no paint or repairs, 
* 4 does away with cupolas and_ ventilators. 
0-K Sun-Lite Window No. Ventilation can be regulated. The only pat- 
ented sunlight window that can be opened or closed from inside the building. 
FREE-Comlete plans and specifications of modern hog houses, showing 
wroper way to build new hog houses and improve old ones—also / 
prices of our complete line of hog feeders, guaranteed non-freez~ / 
Write for them today. 
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catalog anc 
able stock waterers, cupolas, chicken waterers, etc. 
Sold by all good dealers, 


Phillip Bernard Co. , 2804 Floyd Ave., Sioux City, Towa. 


LL Frost Proof Tile 
The famous vitrified shale tile that 


meets all requirements. Only clay tile 
yest of Ohio that is GUARANTEED FOREVER 
and th ngest clay tile made. Can- 
not be damage: by frost--absolutely de- 
pendable| Costs no more than ordinary 


tile--worth nuch more in service. Address 
sre enter ES 
IOWA'S STANDARD DRAINTILE 
WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Experienced man, agricultural college trained, 


single, with some capital, wants profit-sharing prop- 
osition with owner of corn and hog farm. Doeso't 





tinue to allow speculators to pile up | 
profits? Why smash the price on ev- 
erything he has to sell, and boost the 
price of everything he must buy? Why 
threaten conscription of food, or con- 
fiscation of food? And, if confisca- 
tion of food should become necessary, 
why should not state and nation pay | 
him back the cost plus a living profit? | 
Certainly, the business of producing 
food ought to be recognized as the 
most important of business interests. 
If other business is to be protected, 





















encouraged, stimulated, and made __ need tobe big, but must be profitable. 
comparatively safe and reasonably A@aress M.C., | Care Wallaces’ Farmer 
profitable, why not the business of 


With same feed plus plenty 
of water. Our free book tells 
bow you can prove this witb- 
out cogting one cent. 
Livestock Individual 
Drinking Fountain Co. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 






producing food to feed the people? 
We did not get that guaranty of 
“minimum prices,” but we did get pa- 
triotic increase in production. Now 
we face a situation wherein we may 
see prices reduced to a minimum that 
does not show a profit or even return 


Box A 





JR SALE—Milking Machine—Two cow 
unit. Automatic vacuum and natural air press- 
ure type. In first class condition. Address G. ¥ 
DAUGHERTY, 33 8. Stone Ave.. LaGrange, I] 





expenses, F‘ 
“Tis a mad world, my masters.” 
PRINCE T. WOODS. | 

Plymouth County, Massachusetts. 





Please mention this paper when writing 
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SANITATION 


iS THE RELIABLE METHOD 
FOR PREVENTING 


FOOT AND 
MOUTH DISEASE 


HOG CHOLERA 


AND OTHER CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 








You can make all live-stock 
quarters sanitary by using 


KRESO DIP No. 1 


The Standardized, Reliable 
Dip and Disinfectant. 


KRESO DIP No. 1 has been used at the 
large state fairs in the United States for 
the iast ten years to prevent the spread of 
contagious disease. It has done it, and 
KRESO DIP No.1 will do the same for 
you on the farm. 

KRESO DIP No. 1 is reliable. 
easy to use. It is inexpensive. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








It is 





We will send you free a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 


We will send you free a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep, 
hogs clean and healthy. 


We will send you free a booklet on how 
to protect your hogs from lice and para- 
si‘es and disease, 


Write for them. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Dept. Animal Industry. DETROIT, MICH. 
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The Cow Knows—but SHE can’t talk. Ask the Dealer. 


Farmers Need 


S0-Bos-SQ 
#0 KILFLY " 


Because it does away 
effectively with the 
Fly Nuisance— 


Keeps the cows and horses in good humor 
—enables cows to produce more milk and 
horses to do more work. ) 
$0-BOS-SO KILFLY keeps the flies away from the 
cows in the pasture and inthe stable. Every horse owner 
should use SO-BOS-SO KALFLY, for it relieves horses of 
fly bother, thus preserving their vitality for productive 
work. SO-BOS-SO KILFLY can be 
used on bogs and hog pens. Andina 
similar way it can be sprayed in hen 
houses, It is a sure bane to lice and 
vermin, 

Your dealer will 
sell you SO-BOS-SO KiLFLY. Send 
for descriptive folder and references 
from large breeder of blooded cattle. 


The H. E. Allen 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Carthage, N.Y. 
U.S.A. 


A HERD RECORD 


With a Message for 
Every Dairy Farmer 


The Cloverdale Farm Herd owned by A. 
J. Daugherity, Streator, Illinois, averaged 
for 50 cows, all ages, 15,325.5 pounds milk, 
ging 592.3 pounds butter, The 50 
(year) records were made while feeding 
UNICORN DAIRY RATION as the entire 
grain ration summer and winter. Mr. 
Daugherity has fed UNICORN DAIRY 
RATION for eight years. He writes thab 
he has found it more economical, from the 
Standpoint of milk production. than any 
home ration he could combine. It makes 
more milk, takes less grain to do it. and 
keeps the cows healthy. 

Write for free Cow Testers’ Manua!. 


CHAPIN & CO. 
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Please 2 mention this paper when writing. 














The Dairy 


Our réaders are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


























Big Records 


When the ordinary man reads of 
cows producing. thirteen or fourteen 
gallons of milk daily, and forty to 
fifty pounds of butter in a week, he 
is inclined to be a little skeptical. He 
begins to “smell a mouse,” and is in- 


| clined to attribute such records to the 


use of electric fans, and the feeding 
of strychnine, whisky and other stim- 


ulants. Such records are “too good to 
be true” under ordinary farm condi- 
tions. 


The method of feeding probably has 
more to do with big records than any 
other one thing. A large part of any 
cow’s ability to produce depends on 
her capacity for large quantities of 
feed. Given an animal of good dairy 
blood, the next problem is to develop 
the capacity. 





Some of the men who | 


have been making the biggest records | 


feed their heifers as much as eight or 
ten pounds of grain per day. After 
freshening, they feed as much as thir- 
ty pounds of grain, as well as large 
quantities of silage, hay and roots. 
The object is to train animals of in- 
herited dairy tendencies into the eat- 
ing of immense quantities of food. 

The average farm cow fs absolutely 
unable to eat thirty pounds of grain 
day after day without becoming sick. 
Some cows may do it, but will use the 
feed to get enormously fat. It takes 
a cow of genuine dairy heredity, de- 
veloped by careful feeding, to eat 
thirty pounds of grain day after day, 
and turn the greater part of it into 
milk. 





Dairy Cattle Exchange 


Another move that will add much to 
increased food production in lowa is 
the establishment of an lowa dairy 
cattle exchange at lowa State College. 


It will aid materially in keeping dairy | 
cattle in lowa that are now being sent | 


to the block because of the high prices 
being paid for all kinds of cattle for 
beef. 


“Selling dairy cattle now is poor 
business foresight,” say the dairy ex- 
tension men at Iowa State College, 


who predict a rise in the price of dairy 
products shortly, that will make it 
profitable to keep such cows as are 
now being sold. Many foresighted 
buyers in Iowa, however, are anxious 
to buy dairy cattle. The exchange 
will be most valuable in bringing 
buyer and seller together from widely 
separated parts of the state. If thereis 
a local demand, the dairy experts ad- 
vise that local advertising mediums be 
used—anything to keep the dairy cat- 
tle in the state and to keep them from 
going to the block. 

The dairy interests are pushing the 
plan, and request that anyone having 
dairy cows, heifers or heifer calves for 
sale, list them with J. C. Cort, lowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 


Cow Test Association News 


During June, 8,388 cows were test- 
ed in thirty Iowa cow-testing associa- 
tions, as reported by J. C. Cort, lowa 
agent in dairying. Twenty-five of 
them produced more than 60 pounds 
of butter-fat; 103 more than 50 pounds 
of fat, and 477 more than 40 pounds 
of fat. Members purchased 14 pure- 
bred sires; 104 inferior cows were 
sold, and 39 cows were bought. Of 
the cows tested, 48 were under offi- 
cial test. 

An important meeting of association 
representatives was held at Waterloo 
during the month. At this meeting, it 
was decided to pool orders for cotton- 
seed meal, alfalfa hay, and possibly 
other feeds. A more extensive review 
of this meeting appears in another 
article in this issue. Mr. Cort advises 
farmers to buy their cottonseed meal 
early, altho August and September 
usually are the best months to buy. 
He points out that a car shortage now 
existing may become even more pro- 
nounced by fall, and that it is best to 
avoid the rush. 

A committee has been appointed to 
draw up rules and regulations for 
holding a dairy cattle sale next No- 
vember. 


ARANTEED TO MAKE GOOD OR! WILL! 





y ME personal money-back guarantee is back of every 
G can. Cow-Ease is not an experiment, but a tried, 
sure » p-tomillins that Ae made good for sixteen years. I originated it and I know that 


COW-EASE 


Keeps Flies off Cattle and Horses 


{tis an absolutely harmless liquid—applied with a sprayer. It does not gum the hair or blister the 
skin. Its cost is trifling, and a gallon will spray a cow over 200 times. 





Gs E 


Cow-Ease positively keeps flies away and keeps your cows quiet and contented. ® You reap the benefit 
in more milk and better milk, and in easy milking. Flies not only i ae your cattle and reduce the 
milk yield but they are ladened with deadly disease germs, Get rid of them. 


Thousands of farmers and dairymen are using Cow-Ease to their profit. Why not you? Remember I 
personally guarantee satisfaction or “your money back.” Ask your dealer for Cow-Ease to-day. 


A. 
89 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Established 1840, 


C. Liou Sortie Vice-President. 


CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 


Manufacturers of Cow-Fase, 





If your dealer cannot supply you, send me his name and $1.95, and 1 


TRIAL OFFER will deliver prepaid to your address a half-gallon can of COW- EASE 


and SPRAYER forapplying, For westof Missouri River and Canada, above Trial Offer, $1.50, 














150 Srecbuite of een Will Pay for : an 


INDIANA SILO 


Suppose you are growing only 15 acres of corn, averaging 50 
bushels per acre. The yield of three acres at present prices will 
pay for an Indiana Silo at present prices. 











Put the corn from the second three acres into this Indiana Silo. 
It will feed ten head of cattle next winter instead of five. This will 
double your production of beef and dairy produce at no addi- 
tional feeding cost and it will leave you the yield of the rematn- 

ing nine acres to sell at record prices. And your silo«completely 
‘f.. paid for and clear! 


The larger sized Indiana Silo you buy, the smaller will be the relative cost, 


p Never before has the corn-cost of a silo been so small as today. 
Never has the need for Indiana Silos been so great or the supply so uncertain. Order today while 
we can assure you of delivery. Address nearest office. 


. THE INDIANA SILO COMPANY 


583 Union Building, Anderson, Ind. 583 Indiana Building, Des Moines, Iowa 
583 Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo, 583 Live Stock Exchange Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas 











Regulations for furnishing the stock 
have not been formulated, but it is 
probable that an outsider will pick 
out the stock from the herds of those 
who have promised to contribute. It 
is not to be a sale of discarded stock 
too poor for the members to keep, but 
will include some of the best record 
cows in the various herds. 


pices of the organization of cow-test | 
associations of the state, and will in- 
clude animals from the various units. | 
As records will be available for each | 
cow, the purchasers will know just 
what they are getting. It will be 
interesting to compare sales of pure- 
bred animals having ordinary records 
with grade stock having high records. | 








This is to be under the aus-'! 


Iowa Cow Testing Associations 


The dots show the location of cow testing associations in Iowa. In 
May, 1917, 30 associations were active, these being located quite largely 
in the northeastern counties. There were 760 members and 9,600 cows 
on test. During the last year the number of active associations doubled 
and there promises to be an equivalent or greater growth during 1917. 


IOWA 


30 COW TESTING ASSOCIATIONS {N MAY 1917. 
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Your tractor is| 


only as good 
as your engine! 


} 


If you do not take the 
proper care of your en- 
gine you are inviting 
speedy depreciation to 
the extent of a goodly 
share of ‘the profits on 
the season’s crop. 


Conversely the invest- 
ment of a few dollars a 
season in a good lubri- 
cating oil, and the sys- 
tematic use of that lu- 
bricant, will turn trac- 
tor depreciation into 
dividends. 


The best lubricant for 
gas engine tractors, 
where kerosene is used 
as fuel, is 


Stanolind 
Gas Engine 
’ Tractor Oil 


It is an oil of great durability 
and maintains the correct 
viscosity under extreme heat 
conditions 


It lubricates thoroughly even 

the remotest reciprocating 
surfaces, reducing friction to 
a@ minimun. 
It adds power and life to the 
motor. 


It minimizes scored cylinders 
and burned-out bearings, 
and will keep your tractor in 
service. 


It is equally efficient for sta- 
tionary gas engines as well 
as for lubricating the bearings 
of all types of harvester ma- 
chinery, and heavy gearings 
of tractors. 


The best cylinder lubricant 
for Tractors where gasoline 
is used as fuel, is 


Standard 
Gas Engine Oil 


This oi! also is an ideal lu- 
bricant for external bearings 
and may be used as a com- 

lete lubricant in the operat- 
ing of your engine. 


Made, guarantec:' and recommended by 
Standard Oil Company 
(Undiana) 

72 W. Adams St. Chicago, U.S.A. 


' F ed 
POSTPAID 


My Copyrighted Book “How to Judge Engines” 
tells how high-grade semi-steel engines 
are made, advantages over cast iron, how 
common coa! oilina WITTE reduces power 
cost 65 per cent. Writety : 
today and get my “How 
=a -to-Make-Moncy”’ 
FREE, folder, and latest 
Vil WITTE Engine 
A} prices. Ed.H. Witte 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


527 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Laas Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Develop a steady balin 

business with the Admira 
Press, Simpleconstruction 
Bigger capacity, Runs by 
steam, tractor or gasoline 


CDEINC. AOMIRAL HAY PRESS 


Expense 


‘sand 


ya 


WALLACES’ FARMER 








. * 
City Farming 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Shades of Aristotle, Pliny, et al! 
Witness Boston’s safety farming! Bos- 
ton, the “hub of the universe,” the 
center of wisdom and culture! 

The Boston Public Safety, Commit- 
with the aid of specialists and 
sundry citizens, park employes, civil 
service men, and an army of women 
and children, are farming certain of 
the city’s park lands. The committee 
asks for more funds, and has been 
asked for an accounting of the funds 
already expended. Expenses have 
been so great that a “plan to levy on 
the gardeners” has been proposed. An 
additional $10,000 appropriation is be- 
ing asked for. An investigation is on. 

The committee has 105 acres of park 
land under actual cultivation, and this 
is divided into 1,050 individual plots, 
168 of which are subdivided into, 2,240 
plots, “being cared for by school-chil- 
dren.” It is estimated that the cost 
to the city for farming these 105 acres, 
With the free labor of the citizen and 
children plot-gardeners, will be about 
$40,000 for “farming expenses up to 
next October.” The boss farmer gets 
paid at the rate of $2,500 a year. His 
two assistants get $25 each per week. 
in addition, there are laborers from 
the city departments, whose pay for 
this farm work aggregates $600 a week. 
Some intensity to the cost of this 
farming. The city has paid for plow- 


tee, 











ing, harrowing, fertilizing, seeds, cul- | 
tivation, tools, planting, care of tools, | 


spraying, ete. 


David Potter, the secretary of 


the | 


farming work, points out that “no per- | 
son could expect to make a garden pay | 


Attention is 
instruction 


year.” 
the amount of 


the first 
called to 


also | 


that has been given to the individual | 


and child plot-gardeners; altho appar- 
ently the actual work on 


the garden | 


plots is mainly done by city laborers, | 


men “super- 
safety farm- 


while the higher-salaried 
vise and instruct.” Some 
ing!” 

The city is now beginning to con- 
sider its reimbursement for funds 
pended. It is suggested that the 
dividual gardener—the citizen as 
signed the plot—may be called upon 
to “pay a proportionate share of the 
city’s expenses for garden work,” or 


eXx- | 
in- | 


required “to give a certain portion of | 


their crop, to be sold by the city for 
its reimbursement.” 

When this “public safety” park gar- 
dening scheme was  hat¢hed, 
people did not consider it practical, 
and urged that money be appropriated 
to guarantee a minimum price for pro- 
duce to real farmers, and thus encour- 
age increased production on practical 
economical lines. But the rip- 
ping up of the park sod was a more 
spectacular stunt, and won the day. It 
really begins to look now as if it may 
prove a lesson in both food production 
and in economical use of public funds, 
but one “never can tell.” In any event 
it is going to cost the city a pretty 
penny to replace that sod once more, 
when the citizen city-plot farming 
stunt ceases to be a novelty, or when 
the tax-payers protest the expense. 

If all of us should have $40,900 of 
the public funds with which to con- 


many | 


duct farming operations for about four | 


months, on 105 acres of land, wouldn’t 
there be “something doing” in agricul- 
ture? The pity of it is that the real 


farming population has to pay, in more | 


ways than one, for all this “gallery 
play” farming. Most of us could stand 
a course in farming for one season, 
where government-paid labor does all 
the “heavy work of plowing, harrow- 
ing, fertilizing, cultivation, spraying, 
etc.,’ 
for “best results” and “somebody must 
look after the tools and farming 
plements.” Do you know of any farm- 
ers who could get a vacation like that 
at government expense? 

Instead of so much “safety farm- 
ing” and misappropriation of public 
funds, why not “make the world safe” 
for farmers? 


, 


PRINCE T. WOODS 
Plymouth County, Massachusetts. 





Information Wanted 


An lowa correspondent asks what 
would be a fair charge for the service 
fee of a pure bred boar; also of a 
pure bred bull. We would be glad to 
have reports from our readers on this. 


while supervisors “instruct” 1s | 


im- 


It’s Easy to Get at Every 
Part of this Tractor 


HAT’S an important point. No tractor needs less attention than the 
Allis-Chalmers, but when you do have to grind a valve, take up bearings 
or make any other repairs or adjustments, you waste no unnecessary time. 
The design and construction are simple, with all parts easily accessible. 


The Allis-Chalmers has a one-piece steel 
heat-treated frame—no bolts or rivets to 
work loose—cannot sag under heaviest 
strains. Vibration is minimized by cor« 
rect balance of weight and thrust. 


Absolutely dust-proof. No dust or grit 
can possibly ge into bearings. That 
means long life. 


The Allis-Chalmers always runs cool. 
There is no instance on record of an Allis- 
Chalmers motor over-heating. Uses gaso- 
line or kerosene with remarkable effie® 
ciency and economy, 





Especially strong on belt work. Long 
bearings of large diameter maintain belt 
pulley in perfect alignment. * 


Back of this tractor stand the name and 
reputation of the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company. for sixty years a 
leader in the manufacture of high-grade 
machinery—ask your banker. 


Write for complete illustrated description 
of this sturdy tractor and its four years’ 
record in the field, 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee, - + Wisconsin 
Distributors: 
. hy Motor Co. 
oe Danenerty Kansas City, Mo. 
“9 Omaha, Neb. 
J. 0. Fargo, N.D,. 
Z Ser BOE] Co. Minneapo Sy Minn. 
outhwestern oe. 
~ PP'Littie’ Rock, Ark. 





Save All Your Corn Crop This Year 


You'll need the 40% crop value in the stalks; and you can rely upon the 
Moline Corn Binder to do a clean job of harvesting, no matter what 


condition the crop is in. 


Gathering boards extend 5 1/2 feet in advance of knife, straighten up 


down corn before cutting. 


Properly set springs and shields prevent clog- 


ging by short stalks, weeds or loose leaves—insure steady work, ; 
Conveying chains deliver corn to binding device in perfect order. You 
get smooth, firmly-bound bundles with unvarying regularity—no missing. 
Lightest running main wheel in the world. All carrying and driving 
friction is eliminated by self-aligning, anti-friction bearings. 


Solid 


steel main frame holds working parts in easy working position at 


all times—insures long life and good service under hard strain. 
Ask your Moline Dealer about the Moline Corn Binder, or write us for Illustrated Literature. 
Address Department 20 


Moline Plow Company, 
Manufacturers of 
Stalk Cutters Grain Drills 
Hay Loaders Lime Sowers 
Seeders 


The Mark 
ae 


Plows (cited 
Harrows 
Planters(&m%) Side Del.Rakes 
Cultivators Dump Rakes 
Listers Potato Diggers 
Moline-Universal Tractor 


For Over 50 Years 


Moline, Illinois 


— 


Rice Binders Spreaders 

rain Binders Scales 
Corn Binders Wagons 
Mowers Vehicles 
Reapers Farm Trucks 

Stephens Six Automobile 


of Good Implements 





~ When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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A French Farm Near the Front 


An Irish farmer, captain in the Eng- 
lish army in northern France, de- 


scribes, in a recent issue of the Irish 
Homestead, a typical French farm 
where he has been quartered. 

The farm is ninety-two acres in size 
—which is a little larger than the av- 
erage of the neighborhood. The nine- 
ty-two acres are divided into thirty- 
seven acres Of pasture, fifteen of 
wheat, ten of oats, four of mangels, 
five of potatoes, half an acre of corn, 
four acres of ciover, half an acre of 
rye grass, three and a half acres of 
beans, and twelve and a half acres of 
hops. The farm supports the following 
live stock;, Twenty milk cows, ten 
calves, ten heifers, four sows, twenty- 
six pigs, two buils and one hundred 
chickens. The total yearly income 
from the ninety-two acres is approxi- 
mately $7,000, of which nearly $4,000 
comes from the hops, $900 from milk 
and butter, $1,000 from young stuff, 
$400 from pigs, $600 from wheat, and 
$100 from oats. The biggest expense 
is labor, a large part of which is re- 
quired in harvesting the hops. The 
total labor bill is about $2,000, or close 
to $20 per acre. About $14 worth of 
fertilizer is put on each acre, and the 
rent is about $10 per acre. The value 
of the land is reckoned at $300 per 
acre. In other words, the rent is 
3 per cent of the value of the land, or 
the ratio is just about as it is now in 
the corn belt of the United States. 

The Irish captain found that the 
French farmer running this place was 
really quite a man of importance. His 
children went to school regularly at 
the village school, and then went on 
to college. From six to eight in the 
morning, the family and the laborers 
worked. Breakfast was from 8 to 9, 
and consisted of bread and butter, cold 
bacon and coffee. There was work 
from 9 to 12, and dinner from 12 till 
2p. m., consisting of soup, meat, pota- 
toes, beer, coffee, bread and butter. 
From 2 to 4, there was work, and from 
4 to 4:30 there was tea, with bread 
and butter. There was work again 
from 4:30 till 7, and at 7 supper, com- 
posed of soup or meat, with butter- 
milk, bread and butter. 

Yields from this farm were reported 
as about 33 bushels for wheat, 35 for 
rye, 75 for oats and 270 for potatoes, 
per acre. This French farmer evident- 
ly gets about twice as much off an 
acre as we do, but he also puts about 
three times as much labor and ferti- 
lizer on an acre. 





The Need of America 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Fifty years ago, when the farmers of 
any neighborhood wanted a_ school, 
they knew how to get it. They called 
@ meeting, made plans, and then car- 
ried their plans into operation. It was 
their business, and they put it thru 
effectively. Now it is all a muddle 
Educational leaders have one ideal, 
and farmers another. The district 
school, which was once the training 
school of our nation, has become no- 
body's school. Intelligent farmers find 
{t easier to break home ties and sacri- 
fice their farming interests, than to 
establish institutions of learning in 
their own neighborhoods. For thirty 
years a rural exodus has been going 
on in my section, if not thruout Amer- 
fea. Every year it becomes more dif- 
ficult to support the schools we have, 
or to establish the kind we need. 

It was a sad day in ruraldom when 
the:farmer felt that all responsibility 
for the management and upkeep of his 
children’s school had been lifted from 
his shoulders. It was a national 
tragedy. 

Since 1880, I have been trying in 
various ways to work out the rural 
problem for .one community. 
This much I have learned: No teacher 
can do it alone. No problem can be 
solved without the use of all the fac- 

a. 

After more than twenty-five years’ 
Service as the lone teacher of a one- 
Toom school, I retired from the field, 
Tealizing that in all those years of 
hard work, I had found no way to in- 
sire my people a good school when I 
dropped out. That is what hurts. 1? 
knew the need, but I could find no way 
to meet that need. 

In 1909, in order to pay a debt on 
our church, the women of my commu- 
nity organized a’ society for study and 
iseussion of plans for church support. 
We had not worked together very long 





when I realized that we were in The 
Way. So now I want to pass the word 
along; for, while the rural school prob- 
lem is a district problem, it is also a 
county, a state, a sectional, and a na- 
tional problem. We can not make any 
one district school what it ought to be 
until America has a twentieth-century 
rural school ideal, that our farmers 
will recognize and adopt as their own, 
because they helped to shape it and 
know that it is the kind of a school 
they need and waat. 

Why is it that for at least thirty 
years our district schools have been 
“poor copies of city schools”? Is it 
because school men have been trying 
to give the farmer his ideal? 
the farmer’s ideal? Who knows? 

The rural school problem can never 
be solved until farmers, rural teachers 
and educational leaders coéperate in- 
telligently and sympathetically. The 
district school ideal must be worked 
out by the people and district forces 
must work in the lead, it seems to me. 

Talk about our public school system! 
What and where are the connecting 
elements? How are district, «county, 
state, sectional and national organiza- 
tions to work together while they work 
apart? How are we, to be unified in 
plans and purpose? 

It seems to me that we need educa- 
tional publications that farmers, teach- 
ers and public school leaders read, and 
to which all classes of community 
workers contribute. 

Are we not all tired of our poor old 
“Jokes” ? 

We ruralites are might funny folks; 
can’t find the point of our poor old 
“jokes”. Go to school! Go to school! 
Go to school, ruralites! 

ELIZABETH D. ABERNETHY. 

Tennessee. 





The Vatue of Education 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The article in your issue of May 4th, 
“Earning Power of an Education,® 
calls to mind a placard in the exhibit 
of the Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, at the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition, which stated that 
each day’s schooling thru the grades 
and high school is worth $9.02 to the 
child, and that the child kept out of 
school by the parent, and earning less 
than $9.02 per day, is kept out at a 
financial loss. 

This result was obfained by the Bu- 
reau ef Education by taking the aver- 
age yearly earnings of those who had 
finished twelve grades of school work, 
and deducting from it the average an- 
nual wage of the uneducated. This 
difference was multiplied by forty, it 
being shown that forty years was a 
reasonable working period of life. This 
product was then divided by 2,760, the 
full number of school days in twelve 
school years of nine months and twen- 
ty days each, and the result was $9.02, 
or the value to the average child of 
one day in school. 

This is purely the financial side. The 
dollar is a mighty poor standard by 
which to measure the achievements of 
a human life. If we could estimate the 
gain to the individual who completed 
the twelve grades, on social, moral or 
mental bases, the $9.02 would indeed 
be insignificant. Now it so happens 
that various educational authorities of 
national reputation have figured this 
same problem, and invariably get high- 
er results. “The Teacher,” a large 
eastern School magazine, a few years 
ago, after careful analysis, gave the 
value of the school day at $10 per pu- 
pil. So it is fair to take the figures 
of the Bureau of Education for further 
computation. 

While percentages vary with years 
and localities, the average daily at- 
tendance in the one-room country 
school is below 70 per cent. In the 
consolidated and graded schools it is 
above 90 per cent. For every 100 
pupils from farms attending consoli- 
dated schools, at least twenty would 
have quit school were it not for con- 
solidation. Twenty pupils attending 
school 90 per cent of 180 days, at $9.02 
per day, is easily figured. The other 
eighty pupils increase their attend- 
ance from 70 per cent of 160 school 
days (the average year in the one- 
room school is eight months) to 90 per 
cent of 180 school days, or 50 school 
days per pupil. It is not difficult to 
multiply 80 by 50, and that result by 
$9.02. Add this to the gain on the 
twenty who would have dropped out 
and we have the yearly gain over the 
one-room school in a consolidated 


What is ° 
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school which will reach 100 farm | of the farmers more efficiently than 


pupils, 

While the result of this problem is 
astounding, it should be kept in mind 
that the benefits are distributed over 
a life period of forty years. It should 
likewise be r6&membered that the ideals 
of life are not dollars, but manhood 
and womanhood, citizenship and civil- 
ization. The welfare of the nation de- 
mands a better—the best—educational 
system, and loyal support of the same 


by every parent. 
SUBSCRIBER. 
Marshall County, Iowa. 5 





Power for Silo Filling 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed in a recent issue of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer that a correspondent 
asks for information on,the power re- 
quired to run a silo filler. He also asks 
if he can run a 12-inch cutter with an 
8-horse gas engine. My experience 
along this line has not been as ex-, 
tensive as the experience of some 
other readers, but I will give it for 
what it is Worth to him. 

I have learned both by experience 
and from talking with others, that the 
amount of power required varies a 
great deal with the kind of cutter and 
also with the kind of engine. It also 
varies with the capability of the man 
who is running the outfit. Some men 
will get much more power out of an 
engine than other men, simply be- 
cause they understand how to handle 
it, and alse understand how to adjust 
the cutter properly and keep it in 
good running condition. 

I have run a 12-inch cutter with an 
8-horse engine for the past two years, 
and have had very satisfactory re- 
sults. I have filled two-silos each 
year, one of them 40 feet high and the 
other 48. I filled one silo 14 by 33 
feet in 15 hours, cutting in half-inch 
lengths. An outfit of this sort will 
do the business, if the cutter is kept 
in excellent condition and the engine 
develops the power claimed for it. 

J. E. PENNINGTON. 

Cherokee County, Iowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of July 6th I notice 
there is an inquiry as to the size 
silage cutter an eight horse power gas 
engine will pull. 

For the past four years we have 
filled our 16 by 32 and 18 by 30 silos 
with an eight horse gasoline engine, 
and a thirteen-inch two-knife cutter. 
While this cutter would use more 
power, it has been satisfactory. When 
set on one-half inch cut, we can cut 
about 50 tons a day, and on one inch 
cut, something like 20 per cent more. 

: JOHN W. ELLIS. 

Audrain County, Mo. 





Likes the Editorials 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am a reader of your paper and 
like your straightforward editorials 
and your loyalty and good citizenship. 
I hope you may live long to teach and 
lead us. I have been a reader of all 
the leading farm journals in this coun- 
try. You and Mr. W. I. Chamberlain, 
formerly editor of the Ohio Farmer, 
seem to be the only farm journal edi- 
tors who really seem interested in the 
broad principles of agriculture. Few 
people have opportunity to do more 
good than you thru your good journal, 
to teach the farmers the need for 
getting together and bringing about 
much needed reforms. 

J. F. LEONARD. 

Illinois. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been a regular reader of your 
paper for the last year. I have be- 
come much interested in r ad’): yo 
paper, and while I am a subscriber to 
seven other farm papers, I have come 
to read your paper most regular'y, | 
and certainly appreciate your edite-- | 
ials and the great amount of useful | 
information you give from week to 
week. 

I am especially attracted by two | 
things in your paper; one is the! 
strength and saneness of your editor- 
ials; the other is the la~zge amount cf 
practical suggestions which you send 
out week after week. I notice in your 
paper that there are more practical 
and helpful suggestions than in any 
of the seven papers which I take and 
read fairly close. ' 

I believe you are fighting the cause 





| 


any other agency in the state of Iowa, 
and I am glad to commend you in your 
excellent work. 
S. K. STEVENSON. 
Johnson County, Iowa. 





Quack Grass 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of May 25th, I note 
your article on quack grass. Quack 
grass flourishes best on wet land. It 
does not spread rapidly unless it is 
permitted to mature seed. It is alto- 
gether impractical and dangerous to 
permit it to mature for hay. If you 
tile your infested land thoroly, and 
cultivate it, the quack grass will soon 
disappear. It may be destroyed by 
either of the following methods: (1) 
Sugar cane thickly sown broadcast on 
a well-prepared seed bed. (2) Buck- 
wheat sown in like manner. (3) In 
small patches it is easily killed out 
by covering heavily with straw. 

Tile your pasture land thoroly, and 
break it up and sow it in Kentucky 
blue grass, and the quack grass will 
soon disappear. Where large fields 
are infested, it may be removed quick- 
ly -by the use of revolving machines 
made for the purpose, that gather it 
up root and branch and deliver it in 
bundles, which may be burned by add- 
ing a little kerosene oil. 

IOWA READER. 





Field Management of Alfalfa—A .brand- 
new book, ‘Field Management of Al- 
falfa,”” has just come from the press. The 
work comprises some sixty pages, and is 
profusely illustrated with excellent half- 
tone engravings. The author is A. M. 
Ten Fyck, director of the agricultural 
extension department of the Amerson- 
Brantingham Implement Company, Rock- 
ford, Illinois. 


Add 5 tol0Bu. 
perAcre to Yeu 
Wheat: ay . 








° 
° Get This 
bg Free Book 
@  There’s a market for 
all you can raise, at 
rices! Amazing book tells 


: grades, separates and * 
~¥. nt 50 b jy aseat Ro-® 
eoperatio’ u. per hour in many ¢ 
emoves dirt—weeds—asickiy grains, Gives you® 
®pure, healthy seed and fat crops. Hand or power.® 
° Free Book and bi offer. 


amazing Clean® 
® pores yc onth at my risk. enti 
ehow tash price or buy oD time, od now for Pree Hae? 
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THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, \ 
Roar, have Thick Wind y 
or Choke-down, can be 
reduced with 


also other Bunches or Swellings. Noblister, 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 
nomical—only a few drops required at an ap- 
Plication. $2 per bottle delivered. Book 3 M free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for 
mankind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Painful, 
Swollen Veins and Ulcers. $1 and $2 a bottle at 
dealers or delivered. Book ‘‘Evidence”’ free. 
W. F. YOUNG, P.D.7., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
MONEY BACK 


COLIC fe: 


There is no time to waste when a horse geta colle. 


PLOEMING'’S COLIC MIKTURE 
(prises £1.69, pos’ 23ic) will Go more to 
Jou 2 ai we cole heat an. cyteing ose yeucang-t. You 
Reed 16. Get it now and be ready. 
Fier-ira’s Veatrockst Vatertaary Adviser 
cmoes tas var-ous fur ef Celie aot Cells bow t 
Sem. Write fur tne Adwuerr. 1 te F 
FLEMING HROS., Chemis:s 
211 Umon Steck Yards, Circ2go, I. 











The “ONLY” Hog Waterer 


ALM LLP 


C4 “ha 
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No clogging, no overtiow, no bother. We 


offer you a free trial. Price $6 00. 
ONLY MFG. COMPANY 
Department W, Hawarden, lowa 
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solution. 


100 William Street 





Grain Smuts 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture re- 
commends the use of Formaldehyde 
for cleansing seed grain before planting. 
It guards against the development of 
dking smut and loose smut in wheat— 


4 ‘OR YALDI AYO 


The loss through smut in this country 
amounts to millions annually. 
can be prevented by treating all seeds 
before planting with Formaldehyde 
Pint bottles at your dealers, 
35 cents, treats 40 bushels. Complete 
directions for using Formaldehyde, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture reports and 
hundreds of valuable suggestions in our 
big illustrated booklet sent free. 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
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THE GADE 








anteed. 


Engine Dept. 





Binder and All Purpose Engine 





Save your crops this year witha “GADE” 
4H. P. light. weight air cooled engine—guar- 
Full information on request. 


GADE BROS. MFG. CO. 
lowa Falls, lowa 












Fills crib clear to the top 


Mo waste space. Placed in 
driveway—spout swings to 
either side. 
little room—and 


No Pit Required 


Built on same plan as 
big commercial elevators. 


Takes up very 


Buckets enclosed, Operated by gas 
engineor horse power. Simple, strong, 


durable—will last a life-time. 


all the hard work of shoveling. 


Saves 


Write For Special Offer 


Unusual opportunity for first buyer 
in each locality where we are not represented. 
Write at once for full information about our 

> 


Cup Elevators; also Portable 
Elevators. 

Live representative want 
ed in every locality. 

G. & D. MFG. CO. 
Dept. C Streator, Ill. 


SELF-OILING WI 







With INCLOSED MOTOR 
Keeping OUT DUST and RAIN = Keeping IN OIL 
SPLASH OILING 
Constantly Flooding 
Every Bearing With 
Oil, Makes It Pumpin 
OlL SUPPLY The Lightest 
REPLENISHED And Prevents Wear 
‘ONLY ONCE A YEAR 


DOUBLE GEARS = Each Carrying Half the Load 


Puts the Grain 
where you want it. 





NDMILL 


Every feature desirable in 2 windmill in the 
AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
ine Engines — Pumps — Tanks 
Water Supply Goods — Steel Frame Saws 


Ware AERMOTOR CO. 2500 121m Sr. CHicaco 








Give Us the Opportunity to Quote Prices 


on your second-hand iced bags. 


Interstate Bag Co., 2d and Piue Sts., St. Louis. Mo. 


Write to the 














| Lega! inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by ma!] isdesired a fee of 41.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany tp rica Of a 
purely personal nature which are not of lurerest to 
others. The full name aud address must be signed 
to all in but will uot be pub 
legal Inqguiries t I 
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TRESPASSING DOGS. 


ith, the 





On July new, lowa dog law went 


into effect. Under this law, it is unlaw- 
ful for any 

the 
sunrise, except 
accompan.ed by owner or trainer, 
Such dogs must be registered by the 
county auditor, and each dog must wear 
a collar bearing the registry number. The 
registry fee is 50 cents, and the auditor 
furnishes a suitable tag to be placed upon 
the collar. The law imposes a fine of 
from $10 to $100 on any person who shall 


within 
and 


dogs to run at large 


sunset 


when in the 


state of lowa between 
chase or 


their 


remove such registration number tag 
from the collar of a dog owned by any 


other person, Section 3 of the law reads 
ag follows: 

“Any dog found at large and upon the 
lands of one other than its owner, con- 
trary to the provisions hereof, shall be 
deemed a trespasser, and may be lawfully 
killed by the owner, agent, employe or 
occupant of said land; provided, however, 
that nothing in this act shall be deemed 
to apply to dogs owner or harbored with- 
in the limits of cities and incorporated 
towns having their own dog regulations, 
while running at large within the limits 
of such city or town.” 

The purpose of this law evidently is to 
put a stop to the depredations of dogs in 
the country. Under the provision quoted, 
any property owner may kill a dog which 
trespasses upon his land between sunset 
and sunrise This makes it possible for 
owners of sheep and other farm animals 
which have been worried by dogs, to 
themselves administer the necessary pun- 
ishment. 


AUTOMOBILE LIGHT LAW. 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the lowa law with regard to 
automobile lights? Will it be neecssary 
for us to make a change in our lights; 
and if so, in what way?” 

The Iowa legislature last winter passed 
a law on the question of automobile 
lights, but evidently omitted one word, 
and there is a question as to whether or 


not the law is now in force, We quote 
herewith an opinion upon it recently 
made by the attorney general of the 
state: 


“It is evident that when the legislature 
adopted the substitute shown on page 763 
of the house journal, it was its intention 
to require all of the directly reflected 
beams of the light to be depressed below 
the said forty-two-inch line, but it is 
equally evident that by the amendment 
thereafter adopted, the language express- 
ing said intent was stricken out, and lan- 
guage employed indicating an intent to 
require the light to be raised above sych 
forty-two-inch line, 


“This leaves the construction of the 
statute in such doubt as that no lawyer 
could say with certainty what construc- 


tion may finally be placed upon it by the 
courts, and until the statute is ecnstrued 
by the court, the only safe thing for auto- 
mobile owners to do is to equip their 
cars with some lens or other diffusing ap- 
pliance which will prevent, under all cir- 
cumstances, the use of the dircetly re- 
flected rays of light over four candle- 
power.” 


OPEN DITCH—DIVERSION OF 
WATERS. 


Iowa subscriber writes: 

Who has the right to re-establish 
an open ditch? (2) May a land owner 
turn the course of a creek running thru 
his farm, without the consent of the ad- 
joining land owner, when by doing so the 
adjoining farm is flooded?” 

(1) This deepnds somewhat upon the 
location of the ditch, and the results that 
follow from its being filled up. If it is 
on the highway, and the obstruction is a 
nuisance, any person affected thereby may 
open it up again. If it is on private 
property, and the obstruction operates to 
the injury of an adjoining land owner 
such owner may in certain circumstances 
compel the reopening of the ditch. 

(2) He may not. The court will, upon 
proper application, enjoin such a proceed- 
ing and award damages. 


An 
“() 








Shorthorn Herd Book.—Volume 90 of 


the American Shorthorn Herd Book is 
now being sent out by the American 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, 13 Dex- 
|} ter Park Avenue, Chicago. It contains 
| 30,000 pedigrees, bulls being numbered 
from 448,001 to 457,000, and cows from 
236,001 to 257,000. This volume is being 


sent free to members of the Association. 
Non-members may obtain it by sending 

| two dollars to the Secretary at the ad- 
dress given. 
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“You, too, Have a Duty, 


just as important as fighting at the front. You American farmers must 
supply food for us-and for those at home. You can fight most 
effectively on a good farm. 

‘ *‘But what about your farm? If you can farm more Jand—if your 
crops are smaller than they should be—in short, if your land and 
labor combined are not producing what they should produce, it is your 
duty to yourself and your country to 


Buy a Larger and Better Farm, 



















5% Rid 
Ved one where the soil is rich and the price more reasonable, enabling you fy 
4 to increase the world’s food supply, and, with the same cash invest- is} 
in ment, make greater profit for yourself.** he 4 
ope There’s a Straus Quality Farm waiting for YOU—a farm that will wait 
it! give you this opportunity. We own and offer well improved Corn at 
xf Belt farms in settled communities in Northwestern Ohio, Northeastern | 





Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, and Southern Ontario— peta 
richest land in all the world—where there are no failures in crops—where 3 
climate and rainfall and soil are dependable—where your labor will ret 
count for most. rhs 


Uf you are in the market for a better farm, send for the new Straus Red Book, 
a catalog of Straus Quality Farms, and the most complete and 
most reliable Farm Buyer’s Guide published 


The Straus Brothers Co. 


Merchants in Improved Farm Lands 
Established 1860 Capital and Surplus, $3,000.000.00 
Home Office, 18 Straus Building, Ligonier, Ind. 
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Get My New Patriotic Prices! 
On Spreaders —'Tractors — Engines — Separators 


Find out and satisfy yourself how much you can save by getting your farm imple- 
ments direct from Galloway—the maker. This direct dealing is actually buying at 
wholesale, and even less, and saves you 25% to 50% on everything you need on the farm 
—Spreaders, Tractors, Engines, Separators, Wagons, Implements, Vehicles. I'll teil 
you why you can save by direct buying in my big, free book. I'll alsotell you where 
the extra money goes—the money you save by dealing direct with the manufacturer. 


Write for MyFree BookThat Keeps the Prices Down 


It's the greatest bargain book ever published, and will save my farmers friends th ds and th ds of 

rs dollars, Write me for the book today. A postal willdo. Let this book be your buying guide 

and save you $200 to $500 on your summer purchases. Don’t hesitate. Dont put it off — 
Send tonight for my big money-saving book, Advantageous shipping points save you freight. 


WM. GALLOWAY, Pres., WM. CALLOWAY CO.,227 GALLOWAY STATICN, WATERLOO, IOWA 


































The Safest Investment is Land 


You shouldn’t lose a moment in getting a good 
farm. You wil! never buy land in America so cheap 


ly again. A farm cannot run away or be taken from 
you, no matter what happens. Most any other prop- 
erty can. Besides, farming is the safest occupation 


in the world. You're sure of a living at all times. 

This is especially true on Aitkin county lands. Writ 
ARNOLD. Land Agent, Rock Island Rallway, 

158 Wolvin Bldg., Dulutb, Ming. 


MINNESOTA FARM BARGAINS 


FINE COKN LAND FARMS FOR SALE 
Write for our bargain Ist 
A. H. BROWN & CO., Willmar, Minn. 


CROP PAYMENTS 


Buy a farm where three crops wiil easily pay for 
your land, and where you pay only one-half of the 
crop each year. For more information, write 
B.N. MEAD, Greene, lows 


SMALL FARM OF 30 ACRES FOR SALE 


Choice land; all tiled; good outbuildings; a strict 
ly modern 10-room house, electric lighted; choice 
location, just outside the city Nmits; one mile from 
the college, with paved street to the corner of farm 
For particulars write 
JAMES H. ROWE, 











120 Valley 
District (of 160 and 320 acres), a territury rapidly 
settling with best class Jowa and Nebraska farmers, 
Wheat yields 30 to 45 bushels per acre, corn 35 to 45, 


Farms in Shallow Water 


oats 50 to 65, alfalfa 3 cuttings. Our shallowness to 
water give sub-irrigation draws additional rainfall 
and gives us better crops than any other territory in 
the west. Write for circulars photos of our im- 
proved and unimproved farms and excursion rates. 
PLATTE RIVER VALLEY LAND CO., Keeline Bidg., OMAHA, NEBR. 

Corn, clover, stock and grain farms. Btg yields, 
crop failures unknown. Over 100 farms from 40 acres 
and up to select from. Best prices and terms obtain- 
able, Prices range from $40 to 100. Send today for 
free large descriptive booklet, map, etc. PARK 
REGION LAND & LOAN CO., 107 Lincoin Avegue, 
Fergus Falls. Minn. 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 
Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For Sale On Easy Terms, 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 
500 lowa Farms For Sale 


Located in the famous blue grass and corn belt sec- 
tion. Write for iny large list. 

J. E. HAMILTON, 
“The Honest Land Man,” 











Grinnell, lows 





SMALL farm in California will make you 
more money with less work. You will live longer 
and better. Delightful climate, rich soil, low price’ 
easy terms, sure profits, hospitable neighbors, ¢ 
roads, schools and churches. Write for San Joaquia 
Valley illust’d folders, free. C. L. Seagraves. Indur 
trial Com’r, A.T. & 8. F. Ry., 1958 Ry. Exch., Chicago 
HARDWOOD Cut-over Land, silt loam, clay 
subsoil: not sandy nor gravelly. 
Close to towns; good roads; in the heartof the dairy 
country. You deal direct with the owners. No 
agents and no commisstons. Easy terms. Write for 
map and booklet5. NORTH WESTERN LUMBEB 


CO., Land Dept., Stanley, Wis. 

FOR SALE 160 and 240 acres. Waseca C0. 
Minnesota; good buildings: $15.00 per 

acre. A. H. SCHROEDER, Mankato, Minn., owner! 
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Winterset, lowa 
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, resh From the Country 


IOWA. 

Jefferson County, (se) Iowa, July 15th. 
—Good harvesting and growing weather. 
Nights a little cool, but corn looks good 
and grows well. Ground is in good order, 
and much corn is being laid by. Early 








wats are being cut and promise a good 
crop, some being contracted for at 48 and 
50 cents. No pure timothy cut yet; is 
hardly out of bloom. Stock doing well. 
More cattle than usual, particularly 
preeding stock.—Subscriber. 


Poweshiek County, (ec) Iowa, July 16. 





--Corn looking good on high land. Most 
fields plowed four times, and clean. Bar- 
ley being harvested; filled well. Oats 
look fine. Hay crop light. Potatoes are 
lookiug fine. Pastures good, Pig crop 
small Corn worth $1.65; oats, 65 cents. 
A great many silos being erected in this 
neigiborhood.—A. J. Blenkinsop. 

Union County, (sc) Iowa, July 20th.— 
Corn is rapidly catching up. lias good 
color; is clean. Oats are in the shock, 
except the late oats. Threshing will soon 
begit Hay is being put up rapidly; it 
is rather light. Potatoes are of good 
gize, but from three to a half dozen in a 
hill. Yomatoes are coming on nicely, and 
are 1s large as eggs. Everything needs 
rait Sweet corn is making ears.—H. A. 
Fintel 

Cedar County, (ec) Iowa, July 20th.— 
Hayiig about half done. Oats harvest 
started. Four rains last week, and two 
this week, Hail iast Sabbath damaged 
some crops. Corn laid by, and a good 
size.—A. G. Davidson, 

Henry County, (se) Iowa, July 20th.— 
Corn about all laid by, and very uneven. 
Haying pretty well along. Oats being 
cut, ind a good average crop. Stock ‘all 
doing well. We need a rain, as it is very 
hot «and dry. All grain and feed very 
high. Corn, $1.75 per bushel; eggs, 30 
cents per dozen.—C. J. Loder. 

Howard County, (ne) Iowa, July 19th. 


+A few local showers the past two weeks 
—also a few warm days, which have im- 
proved the corn. Some pieces of barley 
are turning, and oats are looking fine. 
Very little spring or winter wheat to 
harvest. A good many have begun hay- 
ing. Not much stock for market. No 
horses on the market. Colt crop very 
good.—li, E. Wells. 

Hancock County, (nc) Iowa, July 21st. 
—Corn about two weeks behind what it 
usually is. It is about all laid by and the 
ground is in good shape. Haying in full 
swing ,and being put up in good shape. 
A rain last evening will hold up work 
for a day or so. Potatoes doing fine. 
Fruit looks fine.—E. D. Hammon. 

Polk County, (c) Iowa, July 21st.— 
Harvesting of barley and early oats in 


progress. Quality and yield both expect- 
ed to be good. Corn laid by, but much 
of it is small. Observation on a 350-mile 
auto trip over southwestern Iowa leads 
to the conclusion that most corn esti- 
mates are generally too high. Big yields 
are possible with ideal weather, but hard- 
ly probable with average rain, heat and 
seasonable frosts. Apple crop looks pret- 
ty light, except summer varieties. Hay- 
ing on in full swing. Very little clover 
and timothy is light. Alfalfa very good. 
Much millet and cane sown this summer. 
—Victor Felter. 
Adams County, 
—Weather hot, 
oats will nearly 


(sw) Iowa, July 21st. 
and rain needed. Early 
all be in the shock by 


tonight; vield will not be as large as ex- 
pected; straw short® Lots of tame hay 
to be made yet. Corn doing well, but 
needs rain. Early sweet corn in tassel. 
Pastures short and dry.—A. R. Calkins. 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, July 20th.— 
Oats are all cut except a few fields of 
late ones. Oats are well filled, but the 
Straw is short. Winter wheat is being 
harvested. It has ripened very unevenly, 
but seems to be well filled. Corn, of 
course, is late, but is growing fast now. 
Some early fields are beginning to show 
Some tassels. Pastures are short and 
heed rain. Hay all cut, but a very small 
yieti.—_Lenus Hagglund. 

ILLINOIS. 

White County, (se) DL, July 17th 
Lots of wheat in White and Gallatin 
Counties is making 35 bushels to the 
acre; best crop in years. Corn is late 
and smail; we need more warm nights. 
Having lots of rain. Biggest oats crop 
Mm years Large potato crop. Lots of 
Barden truck. More cattle in the coun- 
try than I ever saw. Hogs are very 
Scarce. Corn, $1.85; wheat, $2.03. Hay 
crop short: not very much clover. The 
tWo cream stations pay out $35,000 to 
$40,000 per year for cream. Poultry and 
gs high.—Chas. Jordan. 

Pike County, (we) TL, July 2ist.— 
Corn prospects are real good at this time, 
and if we get rain as needed, will be a 
bumper crop. Oats and wheat very good, 
With some yields up above 30 bushels. 


Threshi: gz is getting under good headway 


Now, and the elevator is paying $2 for 
Wheat, Hay crop rather ‘light. Spring 
Wing of clover is good. Cattle seem 


‘0 be on the increase, and so are sheep. 











Hog crop not very strong. 
good, with large acreage. Think there 
will be more than enough to run us, for 
the first time in years. Horses, except 
of best quality, are cheap. Automobiles 
are increasing rapidly.—L. M. Smith. 

Pike County, (we) IIL, July 14th.— 
Farmers have just finished planting corn 
where the river took their first planting. 
Lots of millet planted. Wheat all cut, 
and better than was expected. Early 
oats good. Corn looking fine. Not much 
hay in the country. Pastures good, and 
stock doing finely. No hog cholera in 
the community.—Frank Ball. 


Pike County, (we) IIL, July 16th— 
Wheat all cut; small crop. Oats the best 
crop in years; some cut. Hay, small 
acreage, fair crop of timothy, no clover 
to speak of. Corn good, but very back- 
ward on bottom land, owing to the ex- 
cessive rainfall in May and early June. 
Cattle doing well. Dairying prosperous; 
butter-fat, 41 cents. Potatoes fine. All 
fruit good. We need rain badly on hill 


corn. Not much hog cholera.—James T. 
Shaw. 
McDonough County, (we) IIL, July 16. 
Corn generally “good; most flood lands 
replanted; warmer weather needed. The 
small acreage of wheat left standing in 


the spring has made a great outcome, and 
is mostly in the shock. Oats are fine 
and ready to harvest. Feed, except for- 
age, is very scarce. Few farmers desire 
to feed hogs at present prices. Splendid 
potato crop. Gardens good. Timothy 
hay harvest in full swing.—Ward F. 


Higgins. 

Hanceck County, (we) 
Harvest on, Oats good, 
What littl wheat there 
badly; will be a very poor 
othy good; some will be 
Elevator men are offering 50 cents for 
oats, any delivery. Corn good, and aul 
laid by. Harvest hands want $3 per day, 
—C. M. Benner. 


19th. — 
rusting. 
rusting 
quality. Tim- 
cut for seed. 


Ill., July 
but 


is, is 


KANSAS. 

Franklin County, (ec) Kan., July 
—Have had two local showers of half 
an inch in all in this locality in six 
weeks; so you see we are getting pretty 
dry. [Early corn is in need of moisture. 
Pastures are getting dry. Threshing com- 
menced,. “Wheat on low lands is making 
30 bushels; oats, 40 bushels. Uplands 
will not yield so much. The wheat test- 
ed 62 pounds; price, $2 per bushel; oats 
60 cents per bushel. Corn generally is 
looking good, and if we get the rain, we 
will have a good yield. I have corn that 
is higher than a horse’s back, just ready 
to tassel. Chop feed, $3.50 per cwt.; corn, 
$1.75 per bushel; oats, old, 75 cents; but- 
ter, 40 cents; eggs, 30 cents. No fat stuff 





16th. 


on the market here. Colt crop. short. 
Very few heavy draft mares left in this 
county.—F. D. Everingham. 

Saline County, (c) Kan., July 20th.— 


Shock threshing will be done in-a week; 
wheat making from 5 to 20 bushels per 


acre. Corn is at a standstill; will not 
make much unless we get rain soon. 
Some have started to plow, but the 


ground is dry and hard. Stock is in good 
condition. Pastures holding out well 
Fruit will not be very good on account of 
dry weather.—W.’F. Greene. 

Clay County, (nc) Kan., July 20th.— 
Weather dry and hot. Corn is well 
worked, and is a good color, but every 
day is injuring it now. Oats are mostly 
in stack, and were put up in the finest 
condition. Those who have threshed re- 
port a fair yield. Some pastures are get- 
ting short, and everything is needing rain. 
Haying will begin next week.—W. C. 
Milligan. 


Bourbon County (se), Kansas, July 13th. 


—Wheat threshing in progress, better 
than expected, Oats not so good as pros- 
pects were. Flax will be light, probably 
two-thirds of a crop. Corn is looking 
good, but late. Grass short and doing 
well. Cattle looking well. Farmers be- 
hind with their work, help scarce. Lo- 
cal showers of late.—It. BE. Ater. 
Wayne County, (ec) Ind., July 13th.— 
We. have had a very backward spring 
and summer so far. Oats a fair crop. 
Corn not more than knee high on the av- 
erage Lots of it out in low ground, and 


what was replanted was put in about the 


20th to the 25th of June Not very en- 
couragifng for farmers. Hada nice show- 
er this morning.—G. W. Chaney. 

Logan County, (we) Kan., July 13th.— 
Hot and dry Barley burned up. No 
wheat cut here. Corn suffering for rain. 
No stock being shipped out at present. 


Grass pretty good yet.—Mike Bratton. 


INDIANA, 
Lawrence County (sc), 12th. 
—Wheat all in shock, 
than was to be expected, probably 7) per 
cent of a crop. Oats ripening, best for 
years. Second crop of alfalfa ahout ready. 
Clover good, but hay crop will only be 
fair and very weedy. Corn coming slow, 
bottoms overflowed, planted very late. 
Much hay and oats lost by overflows. 
Pig crop small. Stock healthy and high. 
Rain needed.—Clarence Scoggan. 
Tippecanoe County (ne), Ind., July 12th. 
Wheat acreage small, plump grain and 


Ind., July 
much better 


is 


Potatoes are. 





will be above average yield. Seed selec- 
tions are now being made and seed con- 
tracted for while still standing; will be 
cleaned free of charge at elevators to 
induce better seed. Corn nearly ten days 
late, but good stand, clean and being 
laid by in excellent shape. Oats show 
large acreage of heavy straw and with- 
out smut, just turning toward ripening. 
Clover about all cut, less acreage than 
usual. Potatoes very promising, slightly 
reduced acreage, a little complaint about 
blight. Fruit prospects good excepting 
budded peaches and plums. Timothy 
meadows heavy, will be cut next week. 


Rye good increased acreage, is being 
put in shock. Young clover fine ex- 
cepting where choked by heavy oats. 
Usual number of hogs on feed, and of 
young pigs. More cattle than usual, pas- 
tures rather short and well stocked. La- 
bor conditions generally satisfactory. — 
G. C. Leaming. 
NEBRASKA, 
Holt County, (ne) Neb., July 14th.— 


This part of Holt county was visited by a 
destructive hail storm the 12th. Some 
fields of small grain are a total loss. Rye 
harvest in the county will be general next 
week. But very few fields of fall wheat 
to harvest. Having on some of the ranch- 
es began this week. Upland hay is a good 
crop. Corn is growing fast. Stock of all 
kinds healthy. Cattle in fine shape, and 
prices continue good. Heavy horses in 
demand at good prices, but not many for 
sale. Sour cream, 35 cents; sweet cream, 
37 cents per pound of butter-fat; corn, 
$1.60 per bushel. We are informed that 
local buyers are offering on contract $1 
per bushel for new corn.—Alex. R. Wertz. 
Sarpy County, (ec) Neb., July 19th.— 
No rain has fallen for three weeks, and 
as a result the weather is hot and dry. 
Corn is looking fine, but a good shower 
will be necessary soon. Early oats and 
barley are cut. Spring seeding of alfalfa 
and clover need rain, Threshing will be 
commenced next week, A number of silos 
are being built this year, to help down 
the hay shortage.—Amos K. Gramlich. 





MINNESOTA. 

Lyon County Minn., July 12th.— 
Corn 10 days late and very spotted. 
Wheat will be light crop as heads are 
very short. Some oats will not be worth 
cutting. A big barley acreage and it is 
good on high ground, There is not enough 
men here for the tiling projected. The 
pay is from 40 cents an hour without 
board to 40 cents With board, This coun- 
try needs tile and clover bad.—Chas. H. 
Carlson. 

Brown County (sc), Minn, July 13th. 
—Corn has made a remarkable growth 
in the last two weeks, is pretty gener- 
ally clean. Oats all headed, no rust re- 
ported yet. Some local damage from hail, 
two heavy rains with showers again last 


(sw), 


night. Prices: wheat $1.36 to $1.82; corn 
$1.52; oats 66 cents; eggs 29 cents; butter 


30 cents. Prospects for all crops are 
good, except where destroyed with hail. 
Small grain is normal except rye. Corn 
hardly normal.—J. S. Chandler. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Wagoner County, (ne) Okla., July 13th. 
—We are still having hot weather. No 
rain since June 7th. Threshing has been 
in progress for nearly two weeks. Wheat 
is making 16 to 35 bushels per acre; oats, 
30 to 60 bushels; both are of an extra 
good quality. Wheat is $2 a bushel and 
oats 60 cents. Wheat is making more 
money per acre than the land it grew on 
sells for. Corn is damaged by drouth, 
and unless it rains very soon, it will be a 
total failure.—H. K. Price. 





MISSOURI. 


McDonald County, (sw) Mo., July 19th. 


-Fine rain July Lith; also another good 
rain the loth. Iiverything has revived 
and looks good now. Most all hay crops 
are in the mows. Corn doing nicely now. 
I have roasting ears on my early corn at 
present. Late corn looks good, Hog 
prices steady; top, $13.50 to $15.—G. KE, 


Johnson, 


Farm Help in lowa—That Iowa farmers 


are receiving effective service in this 
critical time thru the newly organized 
farm labor bureaus about the state is 
revealed in the latest count made by the 
agricultural extension department = at 
Ames which shows that 3,000 men have 
been placed for farm labor thru 152 of 
the 341 bureaus. Reports from the total 
number of bureaus, which represent 97 
of the 99 counties, would undoubtedly 
show that more than 6,000 men had been 
directed to the farm thru this channel. 
This number is in addition to the 15,000 
high school boys and girls who have gone 
to farms this summer to do their bit, as 
reported from half the high schools in 
the state. Of the 3,000 men placed 2,700 
were single and 300 married men, But 30 
of the bureaus report that additional 


help is needed. These ask for 409 single 
men and 30 married men. Other bureaus 
are able to help fill this demand with a 
surplus of 27 single men and 47 married. 
Altho the average number of men placed 
thru each bureau is 20, many of them 





have placed many more than this and a 
few newly organized bureaus, less. Vin- 
ton, Iowa, is the banner town having 
placed 500 men; Red Oak has placed 250 
and Davenport *167. “There is a slight 
shortage of men and the demand will 
undoubtedly increase in the state during 
harvest time,’’ says the labor bureau ex- 
tension man at Ames. “We expect, how- 
ever, to be able to meet this thru the 
bureaus.”” The department is working 
toward the establishment* of permanent 
bureaus in the state. 





Dairy Scholarships—The National Dairy 
Show Association has offered five $100 
scholarships to Blackburn College at 
Carlinville, Mlinois, for the coming school 
year, which begins September 18. Black- 
burn is a self help college and these 
scholarships are to be loaned for a period 
of four years, without interest, to young 
men who wish to study dairying at Black- 
burn, and who could not afford to go to 
college elsewhere. The course in dairy- 
ing at Blackburn standard in every 
respect and covers the freshman and 
sophomore years in college. It is far 
more practical than most agricultural 
courses in that students have the oppor- 
tunity of caring for the college herd that 
supplies milk for the college commons. 
The work is under the personal over- 
sight of Prof. Herbert J. Rucker, of the 
agricultural department, and each stu- 
dent has a share in the daily tasks, so 
that young men find at Blackburn a real 
opportunity to practical dairy- 
men. Full particulars in regard to these 
scholarships may be had by writing Pres- 
ident Hudson, Box 7, Carlinville, Il. 

Coal Prices Advance—There has been 
a constant advance in the price of coal, 
both anthracite and bituminous, for al- 
most a year, The mine owners claim 
they are justified in the advance because 
of the increase in the cost of operation. 
While the miners have received some in- 
crease, it has not been in any proportion 
to the advance in the price of coal. In- 
vestigations have been ordered by various 
local and government officials, to deter- 
mine whether or not there is a combina- 
tion existing among the mine owners to 
unreasonably advance the price. Dealers 
claim that there will be a serious short- 
age of coal next year, and that the pres- 
ent prices are fully justified. Des Moines 
coal men are urging their customers to 
lay in their winter supply early this year.’ 
A large number of coal bins will be filled 
during July, August and September, on 
the assumption that the prices will prob- 
ably be higher yet next winter, and that 
there is a real shortage, which may work 
a hardship unless all who can do so get 
their supply in early. 


In a large list of selected lands certain exceptional 
bargains are always found. The followtng are our 
four best bargains: 

160 acres firet-clase prairie land, six miles from 
town; black loam svll, clay subsoil; not an acre of 
waste land; tractor proposition. Price $30 an acre. 

290 acre improved farm; seven-room 
barn; big granary, machine house, chicken and hog 
house; two excellent wells; 200 acres cultivated, bal- 
ance fenced pasture; can all be cultivated; three 
miles to town; adjoining farms $65.00 per acre; this 
jo gn $45.00. Best improved farm bargain ever offer- 

by us. 

960 acres; improved farm; 400 acres cultivated, bal- 
ance can all be plowed; fine smooth surface pratrie; 
excellent land: black loam, clay subsot!; good roads ; 
seven miles to town; telephone; rural mail; new 
buildings worth ¢4,500; excellent well. Worth 650; 
price > 

320 acres; half open land can be plowed at once; 
half small timber; excellent setl; good location; fine 
roads; telephone: school; excellent drainage. Can 
all be plowed. Worth $25. Price $18. 

All easy payment terms. 

We know these are great bargains. Write us. 

MPIKE FAKMS COMPANY 
Thief River Falls, Minnesota 


100 Acre Farm, $4500, With 
Crops, Stock, Tools Included 


Thrown on the market to settle estate quickly. 
Over 100 fruit trees, 125 sugar maples, stocked fish 
pond, 2-story 8-room house, telephone, barn 40x60, 
ample bulidings, spring water. _ If taken soon the 
following will be included: patr horses, 11 cows and 
helfers, 6 calves, % hogs, poultry, big assortment 
farming tools, inciuding potato digger, grain binder, 
wagons, harnesses, etc., ete.; one acre potatoes, 5 
acres corn, 17 acres oats, 30 acres hay, vegetable gar- 
den, 4 stoves, 4 bedroom suites, 3 tables, 14 chairs, all 
dishes and household goods, etc., etc. Everything 
going for $4500, part down. For traveling instruc- 
tions to see it see page 24 our New Summer Catalog, 
just out; copy malied free. EK. A. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, Dept 2687, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


For Rent—300 Acre Grain Farm 


in Chippewa County Minn. (corn belt). Excellent 
farm, 2 miles from town. All fenced and Uled. Share 
rent for3or 5 years. Write YELLOW MEDICINE 
COUNTY BANK, Granite Falls, Minn. 


160 Acres Cut-Over Land 


Northern Minnesota, good soil, level, 4 mile from 
Rainey Kiver. On State Road, telephone line, good 
schools, small nouse and clearing. Price $2500. No 
trades. Address Rev. T. W. Howard, Birchdale, 
Minn., or owner, H. F. Stoke, Roanoke, Va. 


To Better Our Condition 


is a laudable ambitio Valuable and authentic in- 
formation as +g how this can be done can be sec ure a 
by addressin 

COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION, Pierre, 8. dD 


If Looking for a Good Farm 
and Lome, write or call on us and be convinced thac 
we have the best and cheapest lands on the market 
in southern Minnesota. NEW RICHLAND LAND & 
LOAN CO., New Richland, Minn. 
IAO ACRE well improved, tiled farw 
¥ for sale, Pocahontas county. Iowa. Ad- 
dress owner, B. O. HOWARD, Laurens, lowa, 


is 


become 
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Of General Interest 














Vegetable Oil Output—During the year 
1916, the Bureau of the Census reports 112 
erns eng in the manufacture of 
olls, exclusive of cot- 
total amount produced 
from peanuts, mustard seed, soy beans, 
walnuts, copra, palm kernels 
olives was 262,558,661 pounds, The amount 
from 75@ cottonseed mills was 1,080,636,014 
pounds of refined oil. It is estimated that 


com aged 
edible vegetable 
tonseed oil. The 


corn and 





there will be a great many more mills 
engaged in crushing the 1917 crop than 
there were in 1 Fifty of last year’s 
establishmen ts were producing peanut oil, 
twenty-three corn oil, twenty-two olive 
oll, nine cocoanut oil, and fourteen oil 
from miscellaneous seeds. 


rnpeagg anand Credit for the United States 
been written on 
nell banks, et etc. Many 
of these have been rather “half-baked” 
affairs, written by kind-hearted enthusi- 
The book to which we now wish to 

ill attention has just been written by 
Henry W. Wolff, a clear-headed, British 
thinker, who is probably the leading au- 
thority on co%peration in the world today. 


—hlhilany book have co- 


operation, 


asts. 


It is published by Sturgis & Walton. Mr. 
Volff has written a number of books on 
codperation and credit for English read- 
ers, but has not undertaken before to 
appeal especially to people on this side 
of the Atlantic. The present publication, 
while giving some attention to coépera- 
tive mortgage credit, devotes its atten- 
tion chiefly to credit for poorer people 
who have no land to offer as security. The 
book does not deal so definitely with 


conditions, but does outline 
ich we must follow in Amer- 
ica if we are to secure good results. Any 
of our readers who really hope to get into 
the matter of coiperative credit in its 
broadest aspects should by all means read 
this book on “Coéperative Credit for the 
United States*’ which may be secured 
thru this office for $1.50. 


American 
principles wh 


Boys’ Sheep Clubs.—We have been hav- 


ing boys’ corn clubs and boys’ calf clubs 
and boys’ pig clubs, but apparently it 
has remained for the Bradley Knitting 
company of Delavan, Wisconsin, to try 
to enlist the interest of the boys in 
sheep. Naturally this company wishes 
to encourage the growth of sheep and of 
wool; but that does not detract in the 
least from the merit of this enterprise 
in trying to stimulate the interest of the 
boys in growing sheep. Their plan is, 
first, to ask the boys to send to them 
for a booklet, which will be sent free 
of charge to all bovs who are recom- 
mended by their teachers, school super- 
intendents, or by their pastors, the coun- 
ty agent or a resident land owner. The 


next step will be to ask the boys to an- 
swer a series of ten questions calculated 
to bring aut their understanding of sheep 
raising. To the bovs who give the best 
answers to these questions there will be 
12 grand prizes, consisting of 12 flocks 
of 4 ewes each. In addition to these 12 
general prizes, there will be another prize 
of 4 ewes to the boy in each state who 
sends in the best answers. The contest 
is started in this way. It will continue 
over five vears, and a f prize of $100 
in gold, and from that down to $10 in 
gold will be given to t'\c¢ bovs who do the 
best with the sheep. We would like very 
much to see a large number of boys en- 
ter this contest, because we would like 
to see sheep growing much more widely 
extended in the corn belt. Possibly some 
bors will hesitate about entering because 
they know little or nothing about grow- 
ng sheep, but the purpose of the con- 
test is to give them an opportunity to 
learn from practical experience. For 
more complete information write to the 
Bradle Knitting Company, Delavan, 
Wis, 





HOL STEINS. 


paw “HIGH CLASS HOLSTEINS 


Herd Established 1881 

Young bulls from A. R. O, dams— 

} Sadie Vale breeding. Pedigrees 

jf and photos gladly furnished on re- 

VQ quest. Correspondence solicited, 

y W.B. BARNEY & SONS 
Chapin, Lowa 









by a ipee HIGH GRADE Holsteins, Guern- 

acys and Short-horn calves. A few select ones 
at €15°to $35 each, expressed at little cost. Write 
Ed. Howey Co., South St. Paul, Minn. 





saw ORTHS. 


TAMWORTHS | Boars all sold. Now have to 
—- a fine lot of bred sows 
and gilts for February, March 

and April farrow. Choicest blood Hines; most all 
sired by grand champions. Also a selected lot of 
pigs in numbers to sult; mostly by grand champions. 
J. B. MacHKOY, Farragut, lowa 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


lowa State College—Live Stock for Sale 


Belgian filly, 3 years old; Percheron filly, rising 2 
years old; Clydesdale filly, 3 years old; Clydesdale 
stallion, 1 year old; Clydesdale brood mares. Berk- 
shire, Poland-China, Chester White and Duroc Jersey 
epring pigs, cholera immune. Southdown yearling 
Tams and show rams. Addrees 

FARM DEPARTMENT, 
lewa State College, Ames, Iowa 


























Shanks’ Annual 


Duroc Boar and Sow Sale 


Worthington, Minn., Tuesday, Aug. 14 
INVESTOR 





a peer among big type Durocs—‘‘the boar that needs no fixing.’ 
eyes on this monster if you want to increase the scale in your il 
surpass him, few can match him. 

We have listed 45 head—30 boars of fall and spring farrow; 15 great young 
sows bred to Investor for September farrow. 

Come and see our young boars by Investor. You will want a sow bred to 
him. A single boar from the litter will undoubtedly be worth more than the 
sow costs. We have listed a phenomenal lot of young boars by Investor, High 
Model, Royal Gano and Grand Model 12th. 

Get our catalog and learn all. Address 


W. N. SHANKS, Worthington, Minnesota 


Send your mail bids to Holmes Cantine, who will represent Wallaces’ 
Farmer. Dunean and Kraschel, Auctioneers, 


Get your 
None can 














PATHFINDER’S GIANT 


Conceded tho Peer of 
alithe PATHFINDERS 


Our August 15th Duroc Sale 
at Spencer, South Dakota 


IS LARGELY 


a Pathfinder’s Giant Sale 

















There are 50 head anc all immuned. Nearly 
all of the 38O sows are spring and summer year- 
lings, sired by our noted Col. Protection and bred 
to Pathfinder’s Giant for late Aug. and Sept. far- 
row; 11 of the 20 spring boars are a counter- 
piece to their sire, Pathfinder’s Giant, and the 
are out of Col. Protection dams; 7 are by Col. 
Protection and 4 of them are full br others to the 
great McQuilkin boar, Protect the Cols.; 2 Feb 
pigs are by old Pathfinder and are pr onounced 
as good as the old boar ever sired; also a whale 
of a big Sept. boar by Pathfinder that is litter 
mate to Ideal Pathfinder that went to Linniger 
of Missouri at $800. 


Boys, we are going to show you the ates 
length in spring boars youever saw. Pathfind- 
er’s Giant on Col. Protection sows has produced 
sensational results. Here is genuine big type. 
Come and see what we are talking about. Ask 
for catalog. If you can’t come, sen your buying 
order to Holmes Cantine of Wallaces’ Farmer. 








C. P. DEXHEIMER, SPENCER, SO. DAK. 


N. G. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer 
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POLLED DURHAMS. 


Seeley’s Polled Durhams 


Nineteen years breeding the hornless Short-horg 
of the best Scotch tribes. Preparedness: Have a lot 
of thick equare ended bulls ready for immediate 
service, mostiy roans, with breeding to head any 
polled or horned herd in America. The Polied Dur. 
ham is fast coming into its own. You better prepare, 
Victoria Clipper and Jovial Sultan in service. 


W. W. SEELEY, Stuart, lowa 
Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. . T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 








POLLED DURHAMS 


Woung stock for sale. 


L. &, HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 


Double Standard Polled Durhams 


Reds and roans, from 6 to 15 mouths old; 
low, biocky built, quality bulls. 


IRA CHASE & SONS, 


7 YOUR CALVES with a Double 
Standard Polled Durham bul! bred by C. T, 
AYRES & SON, Osceola, Clark County, Lowa. 





Buck Grove, lowa 








RED POLL. 


were Oow3ocn“0 2 30 O EO 0 eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee>m=sr aes 


Old Homestead Red Polls 


Young bails of serviceable ages—good ones. Sin 
Jumbo 23810, the 2200 |b. son of the champton 
Logan, best sire J] ever used, Address 
MYHON SCHENCK, Algona, lowa 


RED POLLED BULLS 


ranging from 10 to18 months. The get of our 2310 Ib, 
show bull, Daftes. If you want something to im- 
prove your herd, or for show purposes, we invite 
your inspection. B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, 
Kiron, Sac County, lows 








AUCTIONEERS 


—P eee 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World’s Original and Greatest Scbool and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every braneh 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 


74 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill, 


P. M. GROSS, MACON, MO, 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Offers expert service in the selk 
ing of horses, cattle and hogs, 
Many years’ successful experience 
as leading horse auctioneer at the 
St. Louts market, and for prom 
nent breeders of pure bred stock, 

Many sales now booked 
long time inadvance. Write 
for open dates, 


W. C. LOOKINGBILL 
REAL ESTATE 
LIVE arr & AUCTIONEER 
Sac City, Iowa 

Are you in trouble. do you need 
money? Would you like to change 
your location? If so, write me. I 
sold more farms and city property 
at public auction in 1916 than 
any other auctioneer living inI@ 
Breeder of Angus cattle, Poland: 
China hogs and B. Rock chickens 


Be An Auctioneer 


Takes energy and ap plication, but makes mone 
from the start. Your Investment is small, you rig 
nothing, and you cons tantly are making new busines 
acquaintances of the best kind. 

MISSOURE AUCTION SCHOOL 
Largest in the World. W. B. CARPENTER, Pree 
818 Walnut St., 3d FI oor, o Mansas City, Mor, 


j.L. TAcllrath, Grinnell, la, 


The conductor of registe 5 d stock salega i. clalty. 
Fifteen years experience in bustness, We maintala 
pure bred horses, cattle aud swine on our farm. We 
chink we know our busines Write for dates. 























A. W. | THOM PSON 


TIONEER 


Am selling for aust = eg Years of succesi- 
fule expe rience. 


H. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS “*EA* Er ELD, 


W. M. PUTMA 


THEO, MARTIN Live Stock Auctioneet 


BELLEVUE, IOWA 


N. G. KRASSHEL f835.0%e 


J, R. THOMPSON 


Harlan. lows 
Pedigreed Live 

GEO. H. BURG 

H. Ss. ALLEN Missouri and Nebraska. 


Stock Auctioneet 
Merrill, 1a Ia. 

CHARITON, jOWA Write me for dates 
HERMAN ERNST JR. 


AUCTIONEER 


ee 





—— 





Tecumseh, Nebrask# 


AUCTIONEER 


PEDIGREED LIVE STOCE: 














Live Stock Auctionet? 
Pedigreed live aoe 
Mt. Vernon, 





I am making succes. ful salet 
in Iowa, Illinois, Minnesott 





Graf, Nebrask# 
A lifetime spent in the 
pure bred steck 





Please mention this paper when writilf 
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a sale took place of twenty steers which do with our food supply next winter than 
. Our Weekly Market Letter averaged 1,202 pounds, at $12.05. Com- | any action of congress. 
7T 7 e t e tl n q ry Chicago, July 23, 1917.—The Iowa farm- | mon yearlings sold down to $9.60. ‘are 
ers are not asleep, i ; were in good demand at $13.25 to 14.75 United States Baloon Breaks Record— 
b ~ xa _— ory sadleg recog =. for ordinary to prime light vealers, with | A United States military dirigible bal- 
— about 5, silos will be built in that | sales down to $6 to $11 for heavy calves, | loon, 160 feet long, has made an Ameri- 





FOOT ROT IN CATTLE. : 
4n Iowa correspondent writes: 


an 

“] seem to be having trouble with foot 
rot in my cattle. First one animal went 
Jame witha swelling just above one hind 
foot hoof and then the trouble spread 
petween the claws and finally pus seemed 
to form underneath the hoof. Just re- 
cently the trouble has spread to another 
ial and I am afraid that it is con- 





Se teus and will spread thruout the herd.” 

There are several kinds of foot rot in 
cattie but all of them are bad enough. 
Some kinds, however, are contagious 
while others are not. The hardening of 
dirt between the claws or a nail wound 


may occasionally cause lameness and 
trouble of this sort. In many cases, how- 
ever, the disease seems to be caused by 
germ. The bacillus necrophorus 
the guilty agent in many 
is quite common in 


a specili 
seems to be 
This bacillus 


cases 

the manure of farm animals and in the 
low places where™ manurial drainage ac- 
cumulates. A perfectly healthy foot com- 
ing in contact with necrosis bacilli will 
not ordinarily become affected with the 
trouble. But a foot which has already 


pecome irritated by mud drying between 





the claws, or on which the skin has been 
broken in any other way, gives an ex- 
cellent chance for these bacilli to come 
in and do their worst. 


Tie first step ine treatment is to sep- 


arate the affected animals from the dis- 
eased ones and then to examine the feet 
earefully for the source of irritation such 
as mud between the claws, nail in the 
foot, ete. The foot should be _ thoroly 
disinfected with a strong solution of car- 
bolic acid, coal-tar dip, or creolin. But- 


ter of antimony is excellent. Whatever 
the treatment, it is well to follow-up by 


soaking the foot for ten minutes: every 
day in @ strong solution of copper sul- 
phate or blue vitriol, Where practical 
it is a good plan to make the healthy 


animals walk thru a trough containing a 
solution of one pound of chloride of lime 


in three gallons of™water, the solution 
being deep enough to cover the hoofs. 
It is also well to cleanse thoroly any 


particularly filthy, wet spots in the barn- 
yard where the animals are in the habit 
of coming together. In fact, it is a good 


plan to keep the animals in clean, dry 
lots. If the contagious form of foot rot 
is taken in hand promptly it need not 
cause any very serious difficulty, altho 
it may keep the affected animals lame 
for a considerable length of time. gut 
if treatment is neglected there is likely 
to be considerable grief. 


BOTS IN HORSES. 
Dakota correspondent 
for 


A North 
“Please 
horses.” 


writes: 
give me a remedy bots in 


bot fly which so frequently tor- 
horses at this time of the year 
eggs on the hairs of the legs. 


One type of bot fly lays its eggs on the 


ments 


hairs under the chin. In either case the 
minute bot worms by the way of the 
horse's mouth get into the stomach. 


Here they develop, clinging to the sides 
of the stomach. Once bots get into the 
stomach there is no practical way of 
reaching them. Probably the best meth- 
od of prevention is to go over the horses’ 
legs every night or morning with a rag 
moistened with kerosene or kerosene and 
lard, but an even more certain method 
is to scrape the eggs off with a sharp 
knife, 


ey 


BLOAT IN CATTLE. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: ° 
I notice there is trouble among the 
cattle with bloat. I want to say that I[ 
hever failed in my life of saving any 
animal—horse or cow—if I could get to 
them before they were almost gone, by 
drenching with cone pint of coal oil. Be 
sire to get the whole pint ddwn the ani- 
mal. I have saved *horses when every- 
body said they were gone. ‘This is sim- 
ple, cheap and effective. Never strangle 
&horse or cow by pouring water in the 
hose to make it swallow. It is easy to 
drench if you know how. Nothing can 
drink with its head too high, and I would 
advise starting in with more than a pint 
of the oil, for most people will spill more 
or less, 

There is a way to prevent bloat, and 


that is to have dry feed, especially straw, 


Mthe pasture. At the first symptoms, 
five straw, and* you will see the animal 
8 for it and be relieved. 

BENTON VAN HORN. 
Andrew County, Missouri. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
A remedy for bloat in cattle which, in 
my experience, never fails to cure, and 


4 








} 


Which gives almost instant relief, is one | 


Pint of coal oil, raw, for two and three- 
Year-olds. Give with a common drench- 
Ing bottle. I like it much better than the 
trocar, 

WM. C. 
Preble County, Ohio. 


FISHER. 


| 


state this year, bringing the total num- 
ber up to 28,000. It is estimated that 
the total silage of all these silos will be 
sufficient to carry a million head of beef 
cattle for a feeding period of 100 days. 
The Chicago hide market is extremely 
active, with interest centering in selec- 
tions of packer hides taken on govern- 
ment option, some 21,000 native hides of 
June and July salting having sold up ‘to 
33 cents a pound. Wool is booming to 
higher prices than were ever heard of in 
the past. Recent sales took place in 
Oregon markets gat 6) to 62% cents per 
pound, and a short time ago a sale was 
made of a clip of 63,000 pounds of Oregon 
wool at 7214 cents, it being described as 
similar to our native wools. The de- 
pleted sheep flocks of the United States 
are a subject much talked of, and the 
National Sheep and Wool Bureau is ad- 
vocating the placing of some 30,000,000 
acres of the cut-over lands of Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Minnesota, with sheepmen 
in order to help re-establish the indus- 
try: All of the grains are selling ex- 
treemly high still, with recent sales of 
cash lots of No. 2 white corn up to $2.08 
a bushel, another high record. But spec- 
ulation in grain has been greatly curbed 
since the directors of the Chicago Board 
of Trade placed maximum prices for both 
wheat and corn. Corn crop prospects are 
in the main favorable, altho low lands 
have been drowned out with too much 
rain, while the season is a fortnight later 
than usual. To a large extent, farmers 
are disposed to await a new good crop 
of corn before selling their remaining 
holdings Some new wheat is reaching 
the southwestern markets, but the visible 
wheat supply in the United States is only 
9,981,000 bushels, comparing with 12,637,- 
000 bushels a week earlier, and with 
41,973,000 bushels a year ago. Prime 
flour sells at $12.90 a barrel, and prime 
rye flour brings $11.50. 

A rarely exceptional 
in the wheat market a few days ago, 
when July wheat jumped from $2.26 to 
$2.42 a bushel, on covering by short spec- 
ulators. Timothy seed is selling at $4 


boom occurred 


to $7.59 per 100 pounds; clover seed at 
$12 to $17 per 100 pounds, and flaxseed 
at $3.03 to $3.08 per bushel. Potatoes 


are bringing $1.40 to $1.60 per bushel. 
Fresh eggs sell at 31% to 334 cents a 
dozen, with extras at 36% cents for fill- 
ers and 37% cents for cartons. Market- 
able butter sells at 35% to 37% cents a 
pound, with sales of seconds at 34 to 35 
cents, and packing stock at 31 to 32 
cents, while extras to grocers sell at 40 
cents for tubs and 41 cents for prints. 
Cattle prices vary enormously, with a 
big’ premium paid readily by the pack- 
ers for the very few strictly prime heavy 
beeves and. fancy little yearling steers 
and heifers, while the ordinary grass- 
fed cattle have to go at a large discount. 


Strange to say, the materially lowered 
prices for stockers and feeders have 
failed to impart the looked-for activity 


in the country demand, these cattle hav- 
ing had a break of from $1.50 to $2 per 
100 pounds since the year’s highest time. 
Pastures everywhere have responded to 
‘tthe long period of rainy weather, and it 
seems a pity to allow such luxuriant 
grass to go to waste; but in parts of 
Illinois the farmers have plowed up many 
blue grass. pastures for corn. Most of 
the cattle reaching the market are 
shipped in from six to eight weeks earli- 
er than usual, in order to avoid feed 
bills, and prices rule accordingly. Kan- 
sas has unusually large numbers of cat- 
tle pastured, but it is learned that a large 
share are holdings put in with the in- 
tention of carrying thru the autumn and 
winter on silage and roughness, so that 
the summer and fall market is not likely 
to be much, if any, larger than usual. 
According to late reliable reports, there 
are more cattle west of the Missouri riv- 
er than at any time since 1911. Another 
high record for cattle was established 
last week, by the sale of twenty head 
of fancy, handy-weight, branded-Hereford 


steers at $14.05. The bulk of the beef 
steers received found buyers at $11.25 to 
$13.60, and there was a very fair show- 
ing of cattle at $13.65 to $14.05. Steers 
going at $13.50 and upward graded as 
choice, while a good class sold at $13 
and over, and a medium kind at $11.50 


and over. Fair killers were salable at 
around $10 to $11.45, with sales of ordi- 
nary lots of little steers down to $9, and 
seattering®sales of inferior little steers 


at $6 to $8.75. 3utchering cattle were 
wanted at $7.25 to $11.10 for cows and 
$6.65 to $12.75 for heifers, with cutters 


going at $6.25 to $7.20, canners at $5 to 
$6.20, and bulls at $11 for the best down 
to $6.35 for commons light-weights. There 
was a moderate trade in stockers and 
feeders, the former sellipg at $6 to $9, 
and the latter at $8 to $9.50, with a few 
prime steers weighing 567 to 572 pounds 
taken at $9.25 and $9.50. Yearling beef 
steers with any quality to recommend 
them were purchased at $12.50 to $13.95, 
the top price being paid for nineteen 


head which averaged 1,095 pounds, while 





according to quality. Beef cattle ad- 
vanced last week on an average as much 
as 25 cents per 100 pounds, and in some 
instances fully 50 cents. ; 

Hogs are not any too good in their av- 
erage grading at the present time, with 
a generous representation of grass-fed 
droves and wther inferior lots; but there 
has been a steady gain in weights of the 


swine brought to market, until recent 
Chicago receipts have averaged 232 
pounds, comparing with 228 pounds one 


year ago, 236 pounds two years ago, 240 
pounds three years ago, and 243 pounds 
four years ago. Farmers generally have 
good pig crops this year, and most .of 
the youngsters are healthy. Searcity of 
corn and enormous prices for that grain 
account for the eagerness of so many 
farmers to get their hogs marketed early, 
and many Iowa farmers are selling off 
a large part of their brood sows, thereby 
making serious inroads in the future hog 
supply. On the other hand, some farm- 
ers decided earlier in the year to place 
their old sows and their 75 to 150-pound 
fall shotes on grass, with the intention 
of carrying them up to the time when a 
new corn crop is available. Hogs con- 
tinue to sell far higher than in former 
years, notwithstanding the many declines 
that have taken place from time to time, 
with an enormous spread in prices be- 
tween the commonest and the best of- 
ferings. Late sales were made of hogs 
at $14.20 to $15.50, pigs selling at $11.25 
to $14.25. Heavies sold the highest, and 
inferior light hogs and rough heavy pack- 
ers lowest. 

Spring lambs and yearling wethers, as 
well as ewes, are selling at far higher 
prices than were ever paid in former 
years, whether the market happens to be 
up or down at the moment. The big 
packers continue to bring in liberal sup- 
plies of southérn iambs direct to their 
Chicago plants, and by this means they 
are able to break prices frequently, even 


on days of meager market offerings. 
There is an unusually small crop of 
lambs in the far West, and a large pro- 
portion will come to market as feeders, 
it is claimed; but all will be much in de- 
mand, Late sales were made of lambs 


at $10 to $15.90 per 100 pounds, yearlings 
at $9.50 to $13.25, wethers at $8.50 to 
$10.75, ewes at $5 to $9.25, and bucks at 
$6.50 to $7.50. 

Horses were marketed moderately last 


week, and sold slowly except to arniy 
buyers. Cavalry mounts sold mostty at 
$150, and the many animals rejected by 


the inspectors sold badly. Drafters were 
salable at $185 to, $265, farm chunks at 
$60 to $200, and drivers at $100 to $200, 


Dockage of Stags and Sows 

A meeting Chicago last 
week, attended by representatives of the 
various packers and by representatives 
of the live stock associations of Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Indiana and Kansas, 
also by representatives of the live stock 
exchanges of the different market points. 
President A. Sykes represented the Corn 
Belt Meat Producers’ Association. 

This meeting was called to consider 
the matter of dockage of stags and sows, 
After full consideration, a resolution was 
passed to the effect that the present 
dockage of forty pounds a head for piggy 
sows is equitable, but that the dockage of 
stags should be reduced from 80 pounds 
per head to 70 pounds. This figure was 
agreed to by the packers, and the new 
dockage went into effect on Monday, 
July 16. This reduction of 10 pounds in 
stag dockage will amount to a saving of 
about $1.50 per stag, based on present 
values of hogs. 


was held in 


Corn Belt Weather 


The first thirteen days of July closed 
with about one-half of the normal for 
this period for the seven cornbelt states. 
Rainfall was slightly less than one inch 
as compared with 
a normal. The greatest dryness was in 
Illinois and parts of Nebraska and Kan- 
sas. Ohio had some very good rains. 
Temperature averaged 72 degrees for the 
first 13 days of July or about 3 degrees 
below normal. In reality the deficiency 
was even greater in the northern part 
of the corn belt as there were some very 
high temperatures in .Kansas, 

In spite of the rather dry weather 
corn has made excellent progress. In the 
ordinary year with corn a week or two 
further advanced than it is now the lack 
of rain during early July might have 
done some damage but this year the dry- 
ness has been an advantage in helping 
finish up corn cultivation. From now on 
we need an inch of rainfall a week for 
the best results. A single dry week with 
practically no rainfall often will decrease 
the yield of the seven corn belt states by 
about 60,000,000 bushels. During the re- 
mainder of July and August the distri- 
bution of rainfall will have far more to 








nearly two inches as- 





ean record for continuous flight by trav- 
eling from Chicago to Akron, a distance 
of 320 miles, in thirteen hours, The big 
dirigible left Chicago at midnight on 
Monday. At one o'clock on Tuesday, it 
was brought down at Medina, Ohio, eight 
miles west “of Akron. The baloon is one 
of many being built for the government 
in Chicago. It is the first military dirig- 
ibel to make such a flight in America. 
When completed, the baloons will be sent 
to the sea coasts of the United States. 


The trip was absolutely successful, ac- 
cording to Ralph H. Upson, pilot. The 
flight was made at a height between 


1,000 and 2,000 feet. 
said, met every 


The big gas bag, he 
requirement. 


With Our Advertisers 


THE ALLIS-CHALMERS FARM 
TRACTOR. 


One of the special features of the Allis- 
Chalmers 10-18 horse power farm tractor, 
which pulls three plows, is the fact that 
all parts are easily accessible. The trac- 
tor has been designed so as to give the 
utmost accessibility to every part. An- 
other feature,of the tractor is the one- 
piece steel heat-treated frame, doing 
away with bolts and rivets, and reduc- 
ing vibration by correct balance of weight 
and thrust. Another feature is that the 
tractor Is dust-proof, and another that it 
will use either gasoline or kerosene for 
fuel, as desired. A very attractive illus- 
trated catalog has been issued by the 
\llis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., the manufacturers, and they will 
be very-glad to send their catalog to any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who is suf- 
ficiently interested to mention the paper 


when asking for it. Their company is 
one of the largest manufacturing compa- 
nies in the west, and the name “Allis- 
Chalmers” has high standing fm the 
manufacturing world.—Advertising No- 


tice. 





USE RELIABLE SERUM. 

In immuning your hogs from cholera, 
don’t fail to use serum that you know is 
absolutely reliable. teliable serum costs 
a good price, but it is worth it, as pure 
serum can not be made without taking 
the greatest possible care and using ev- 
ery safeguard possible. One of the best- 
known brands of serum is the Mulford 
Refined Hog Cholera Serum, made by the 


H. K. Mulford Co., of Philadelphia, Pa 
They tell about it in their advertisement 
on page 1063, and you can receive some 


very interesting literature by writing the 
H. K. Mulford Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


A ONE-LEVER TRACTOR. 

By means of one lever, the Heider, 9-16 
and 12-20 tractors, are controlled. The 
lever moving forward to go ahead, back 
to reverse, makes the tractor very simple 
to operate. It has friction transmission, 
and the manufacturers will be glad to 
tell you about it, and to send the very 
attractive literature they have issued. 
The advertisement on page 1060 gives 
partial information, and complete infor- 
mation can be obtained by writing the 
Rock Island Plow Co., 392 Second Ave., 
Rock Island, Ill.—Advertising Notice. 


AN ATTRACTIVE FARM BOOK. 

We acknowledge receipt from Straus 
Bros., of a very attractive booklet of the 
farms which they offer for sale. It is 
illustrated with photographs, showing the 
improvements of the farms, gives aceur- 
ate descriptions thereof, and the very in- 
formation that the prospective customers 
like to have. It is one of the most at- 
tractive land books that has ever reached 
our desk. Any of our readers can obtain 
a copy of this book, which is called “The 
Red Book,” by writing the Straus Bros 
Co., 18 Straus Bldg., Ligonier, Ind., men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer:—Advertising 
Notice. 


ONLY HOG WATERER. 


As hot weather always brings trouble 
in keeping an adequate supply of clean, 
pure water before swine the Unly Manu- 
facturing Co., of Hawarden, Iowa, de- 
vised a simple little device that over- 
comes the difficulty. Thousands of hog 
raisers already own One -of these water- 
ers, and would not think of being with- 
out it. It only costs $6, and you don't 
need to pay for it until you have tried 
it out on your own farm, and are satis- 
fied it is all they claim for it. Look up 
the announcement elsewhere in this is- 
sue.—Advertising Notice. 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 
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BLOEMENDAALS' 


Are You Interested in Big Poland-Chinas? 


It gives us pleasure to have others realize the pos- 
sibilities and the benefits derived from hogs that 
mature at 1,000 lbs. If we can help you let your 
wants be known. 

Public sale Sept. 22. 


BLOEMENDAAL BROS., Alton, lowa 


Our Entire Herd of Immuned 
Duroc Brood Sows Offered 


Thirteen are due to farrow in Aug. and Sept.; also 
our Omaha winner in senior pig class. Foxy Lady. 
All are Al sows but in thin flesh. The herd boars, 
Orion Pal and Crimson Select go Circum 
stances over which I have no control forces me to 
leave the farm. Act quick If interested. 

c. J. SWALE, Fredericksburg, Lown 
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Percheron —Belgian—Shire 
Stallions and Mares 


Two, three, four and five year stallions, ton 
and ‘heavie r; also yearlings. I can spare 75 
young re -gistered mares in foal to herd gires 
that weigh 2300 and 2400 Ibs.‘on the scales, 
For a remarkably high-class stallion or the 
choicest and heaviest class of young brood 
mares it will pay you to come here, where you 
also have the « ! vantage of large selection. 


Lovers of Good Horses Enjoy 
a Day at My Farm 


FRED CHANDLER 























ROUTE 7, CHARITON, |OWA 

. STALLIONS 
BELGIAN sr) uiots | Jacks and Stallions at a Sacrifice 
for sale. Both imported and for 30 days. While I have sold 90 head of jacks and 
bome bred. Our large farm is stallions this season, am still overloaded, Have two 
operated exclusively by pure barns from which no stock was offered. If a stallion 
pred mares. They all raise or jack is needed in your neighborhood you may now 
colts and are winners when have one at # sacrifice, L. DeCLOW, Cedar Rapids, tows. 
fitted for the big shows, They “ a 


tell us there are none better in 1O0OD VIEW STOCK FARM —5( imported 








America, To see them 1s to J and home bred registered English Shire, Belgian 
appreciate them and Percheron stallions and mares, mostly Percheron 
R. F. French, independence, la. of the ton type, good coors and fine individuals; also 
some Percheron mares in foal and colts at side, and 

- fillies. Prices reasonable and stock O. K my fs 

Hau TON & Sons, Garden Grove, De catur Co.. Towa 





Shetland Ponies 


FOR SALE— SEND FOR LIST 


MAPLE LAWN PONY FAK™M 
Jas. A. Watterson, Prop., Aredale, 





LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


Largest Collection on Earth. 


150 Belgian _—— and 150 


Choice stall — ‘sed mares for 
sale lieavy weights; best qual- 
ty; reasonable prices. 1917 cata 
log ready. Come and see them 
HM. Lefebure & Sons, Fairfax, la. 

5 miles west of Cedar Rapids 
If in Cedar Rapids phone us fer hourly tatorerben service 


lowa 








) Creston, Ia. Imported 
Pere he ron, Belgian and Shire 
All ages at reasonable prices. 


home bred 
stallions and mares, 
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8 Fall Boars Sired by King’s Gol. 


3d dams. Here's the chance to get a son of the 
are ha 4 brothe re to the $555.00 sow in the world’s 
Ayal 
T " KO. 





These are from Valley Chief 8th and Crimson Wonder 
rreat sire whose get have topped sO many sales. These 
ord sale in lowa. I have a few other top pigs by King Col. 
or a good boar prospect write 


GIANT DUROCS WITH | QUALITY 


We are offering several tried herd sows and fall gilts bred to Giant Model, Jumbo I)!ustrator and Fancy’s 
Giant for summer and fall farrow. Also Februcry and March pigs, either sex, no akin, with extreme size, 


bone and quality. Real herd heading prospects, M. C. CRAMER & SON, Monroe, lowa 
J 








FOSS, Ster ling, X Nebraska 








lminuned,and sire aq by our 1000 Ib, boars. 





Bayne & Son Offer the Get of Great Duroc Boars 


Crimson King. our two times grand champion herd boar, weighing 800 Ibs, in breeding condition. 
Willetta King. our young boar by Orion Cherry King and a full brother to the grand champion boar at 
Omaha. Jack's Orion If, a fine sire and from ch umpion eastern blood, 90 pigs by our herd boars men- 
tioned above and by Wa Top Col., Grand Model and King’s Col, Again, Five fall boars, For the cham- 
pion blood of the east and west write J. 0. BAYNE & SON, Aurora, Nebraska. 


Educator Gano 188931 Offered 


He is just as good as the ¢1 000, and #1,500 
We can’t use him 





bigeest and best two-year-old ever sired by Premier Gano. 
nu be had for less. He's the real article. Many never saw as good a boar. 





hd he ¢ 


A. 0. 


Merfeld & Sons Offer Their Valued Herd Boar Illustrator 3d 


vest and without doubt best son of the noted Illustrator. Only for the fact that we have purchased 
De fender Major would we price him, Also good young boar by Oriou Cherry King 5th, and a 


choice selection of spring boars. 
M. £. MERFELD & SONS, GREENE, IOWA 


Nebraska’s Herd of Big Durocs 


and the #750 Kern's Sensation. The best boars we 
sale. Sow sale January 22. 


| CORTLAND, NEBRASKA 
» WEIGHT 500 Lbs. at 10 Mos. 


Heads my herd of Duroes, Spring pigs by the most noted boars, 
Fall sale October 20. Winter sale February 19. 


McMULLEN, Esther rville, Ke fowa 








Herd headed hy the ¢1,000 Improved Pathfinder 
could buy. We use big boars and big sows. Spring boars at private 


DAVID BOESIGER, 
, JOHN SIMON, Humboldt, Neb. 


KING’S WONDER 


2 Pure Bred Duroc Pigs for $37 


Pedigree blank with each pig. 














A male and female, not related, of Critic and Gano breeding. 


For full particulars write 
Ss. P. & F. M. OLDHAM, 


Murray (Cass Co.), Nebraska 
Al N G’ S co i. AME THE HEAD OF OUR DUROC HERD 


ERICA’S FAVORITE SIRE 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


W. M. PUTMAN & SON, TECUMSEH, NEB. 


DIAMOND FARM DUROCS DUROG YEARLING HERD BOAR 


Invincible 216245, offereu; 520 lbs. at 15 mos. 
Twenty fall boars for sale—good ones. All are the 


and growing rapidly. A bigh class boar and son of. 
the mighty Chief Invincible. First check for ¢150 
get of our good herd boar, Crimson, son of the 
poted Crimson Wonder Prince. Price, $50 to 675; a 


takes him. Also choice fall boars. B. A. SAM- 
few at ei00—and guaranteed to suit. Kenem- 


UELSON & BON, Kiron, Sac Co., lowa. 
ber we ship on approval. We have a herd of big 
brood sows, and these young boars are going to de 
the people good. Address 


A. a: NEVILLE, Aurelia (Cherokee Co.), lowa 
THE DUROC HERD BOAR 


Grand Wonder 167591 














CHESTER WHITES. 
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CHESTER WHITE BRED SOWS, 
BOARS AND GILTS 


Twenty Chickasaw Kossuth and Highland Model 
sows bred for fall litters, ten of these bred to Indus- 
try Big Bone 33701. The boars mentioned are all 
strictly big type, Chickasaw Kossuth weighing 1000 








| Ibs. Also 12 big, husky fall boars for sale, 20 fall 
offered. A 3-year-old of great length, bone and sub- | gilts, 175 spring pigs. If in need of anything of this 
stance. Sire, Long Wonder; dam, Golden Queen 34, kind write your wants, We guarantee to please. 
full sister to the two champions, Grand Model and EK. H. KAHL. Germania, lowa 


Here is a 8400 boar for #200. Ask 
Early spring boars by him 


Golden Queen 35th. 
anyone who knows. 


niso offered. 
c. W. MARTIN, Carroll, Iowa 


DUROCS OFFERED 


WE WANT TO SELL 


B’s Critic and Grand Crimson 


B's Critic is a slashing fall pig by Critic B—just a 
clincher. Grand Crimson is a year older, a tried sire 
and one of the right good, heavy boned, big, smooth 
boars, Also two other fall boars, Be sure to see them. 


Terrill, lowa 


VALE’S CHESTERS 


Herd one of oldest established in west, and the 
good type and quality that made the herd popular 
years ago is well fixed. Visitors welcome. Nothing 
but this year’s pigs now to offer. Book orders early. 
B. RR. VALE, Bonaparte, lowa 








SERMGHEIRES. 


Holland Farm Berkshires 


Young boars and gis of prize winning stock—of 
the Masterplece family. Pigs sired by Superbus, the 
sire of the world’s grand champion boar at the Pan- 
ama Exposition last year. They will please you. 
Prices reasonable, ¢, D, NICHOLS LIVE STOCK CO,, Gresco, lowa 





E. A. THOMPSON, 


3 Young Scotch Bulls For Sale 





™M E FOOT HOGS. uary, are ready for immediate service. A May year 

~~ — ——eorrrmn ling is perhaps as good a bull as we ever bred. Sev 

y BIG TYPE MULEFOOT HOGS Boars and gilts | eral younger ones showing much promise. All sf 
by our Blackbird bull, Bredo 2d. Leading famille 











of PF eae 


Is offering EIGHT SHORT-HORN BULLS. REDS AND ROANS, ten to fifteen months old, 
Three full Scotch, five Scotch topped. Prices, $175 to $300. 


J. A. BENSON, So. Fifth Avenue, SHELDON, IOWA 


Held Bros., Hinton, lowa| Milking Seat tara 


SHORT-HORN BULLS-FOR SALE Profitable for 
Beef and Milk 


Mostly Scotch topped. We can furnish you with a 
100 cattle for the general farmer, with good bee 


good bull at a modest price. Herd headed by 

Golden Sultan and Victor of Wayside 2d. 
form and definite milk inheritance, all ages. Herds 
tuberculin tested. All stock guaranteed satisfactory 


We Solicit Your Correspondence 
to purchaser. Catalog on request. 


THE COOK FARMS 


INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 
SUNNYDALE HERD SHORT-HORNS 


Scotch and Scotch topped Short-horns headed by 
King Dorothy 366077. Have nothing for sale at preg- 
ent, but bave some good bull calves coming on for 
fall and winter. 

KF. A. CLARK, 


Maine Valley Short-horns 








KIGHT EXTHA GOOD 


Young Short-horn Bulls 


to offer—reds and roans, from 12 to 15 months old. 
Four of them are sired by Imp, Proud Marshal. 
Come and see these young balis. Our herd numbers 
150 bead of the beet Gcotch and Scotch topped sorts, 
with the best of sires ip service, Also a few high 


class heifers for sale. 
RHYNAS & WELLS, Stockport, lowa 


Norwood Farm Shortiorns 








Laurens, lowa 








Have just received a bonch of Short-horns from Bente hiy Rr = eS et Seco 
Canada and now have several choice bulls to offer, thick, red 5-year-old and the sire of good ones. 
among them a red and a roan Augusta, a Marr Stam- | gaewg gy, HROMLENS (successor to Jordan & 
ford and a Bruce Jenny Lind and the best white bull | Dunn). Central City, Lowa. : 


Also a few heifers to offer; two by 
Prices reason- 


we ever owned, 
Superb Sultan are especially good. 
able. Call or write. 


R. O. MILLER & SONS, 


COUNTRYSIDE 


Herd, headed by Straight Goods 348304— 
greatest son of Carter’s Choice Goods, Choice 
young bulls of the Augusta, Victoria, Bruce May- 
flower and other good Scotch and American tribes. 
Also a Jimited number of classy yearling and two- 
year-old Percheron fillies. It is our aim to 
establish herds recognized for their merit. We wel- 
come visitors. We back our statements. 


GEO. W. MURRAY, ¥, Prop’ tr, Estherville, lowa 


Short- horn Bulls for Sale 


Ten good young bulls, roans and reds, of choice 
Scotch and Scotch topped breeding and sired by a 
good breeding son of The Callant, by Avondale. Also 
some good cOws and helfers for sale. Inspection 
invited. 


G. N. & Clyde Duncan, 





Short-horns For Sale 


Having recently bought the old established Heath 
herd, headed by Village Knight, I am offering for 
sale some exceptionally high Class Scotch cattle, ja- 
cluding a real herd header. 
T. J. KANE, 


Lucas, Lucas Co., to lowa 


Stanwood, towa 





F. Gallmeyer, Mechanicsville, lowa 
Breeder of High Class Short-horns 


The Sultan bred show yearling, Pride’s Embiem, 
roan, a winner for Rapp Bros., is now offered for 
sale. Inspection invited, 


Villager Bulls For Sale 


Two Scotch herd headers, coming two years old ia 
August; sired by Village Victor, a prize winning son 
of Imp. Villager. One is an extra good, deep, thick 
red, and the other ra good, smooth roan, Reasonable 
prices. C.&C. T. Jaf AN LINT, Pella, lowa. 








CLERMONT HERD SHORT-HORNS 


Nothing to offer at present. Kverything reserved 
for our dispersion sale, October 3d, when 43 head of 
good, useful cattle will be offered. Two-thirds are 
Scotch. Catalog ready September 15th, 

W.S. Handley & Son, Carron, rows 


7 Short-horn Bulls Lett 





Columbus Junction, lowa 





From 10 to 18 mos. old; all reds; good, smooth, thick 
fleshed fellows, All sired by Proud Prince, our for- 
mer Ringmaster bred herd bull. One Violet Bud and 
two Orange Blossoms, Herd headed by College 
Knight that won 3d at American Royal, 1916. 


DANIEL E. BOWER, Bridgewater, lowa 


FOUR SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 


Three reds and one dark roan, all by my former 
Sultan bred herd bull, Excelsior. The smooth, thick 
fleshed kind—Duchess of Gloster, Violet Bud and 
Acorn families, The Violet Bud 1s extra good, a 
herd bull prospect; low down, thick and smooth, with 
No. 1 head and horn. Come and see them or write. 











Roans and red, Scotch and Scotch topped. The 

real business kind and from good ancesturs. At 

tractive prices. 

F. M. F. CERWINSKE, RUDD, IOWA 

Rome Outstana- 

ing Wearling SHORT-HORN BULLS 

Now on hand—of the Mayflower, Lady Annie, Sweet 

brier, Raspberry, Marietta and other families. 
Write us your wants. 

W. E. SUMMERVILLE, 


Manning, lowa 








G. ¥. GRU dicks Greenfield, lowa 
AUGUSTA ROYAL 513397 oteres, A dark j 
roan eg Scotch Or - orn el ers all ij 
March yearling Short-horn bull; fine type. low leg- 
ged, thick and smooth. Price $300. Scotch Short- for sale, 12 two-year-old and yearling heifers at ree 


sonable prices. Alsv a good, thick, smooth May year 
ling, white Scotch bull, sired by Gainford Champion 


flerd bull, Beep Riga, 
AGAIN and TomMMy 


horns and Duroes a specialty 
Herd boars, MArrIoONn’s WONDER 








ORION, REEVE BROS., Hampton, fowa Cc. EH LERT, Bennett, lows 
POLAND-.CHINAS. 
renner PRADA Reet 


LONG HENRY 81516, OUR %4-TON POLAND BOAR 


We have refused long money for this He ts big and good and, best of all, a great sire. When i 
the market for the famous big Poland-China, just remember our herd, Write or visit 


J. L. CARMAN & SON, COOK, NEBRASKA 


500 Poland-China Pigs! ~~-~ctenmene™ 


shine hnihmamaepmneae eae aries 
GLENMERE 
FOR SALE 


300 March farrow, good boned, growthy end with An fi: us a u : Ist: 


feeding quality. All of popuiar big type breeding. 
Inspection invited. I 
. am now offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ona FF Al jay ag he A ee and 4 miles gver produced in Glenmere herd. If you want's 
8 herd header of best breeding, or a show bull, coms 
Lynnville, lowa andsee them. They bave individual merit by 


A. & J, C. JOHNSON, inheritance. 
Williamsburg, lows lows; 


P. J. LEAHY, 
ALDWIN’S 
EST BIG BONED Angus Bulls and Heifers 
OAR AND SOW | fests. taitat ttc ttii ata 
quality, ready for service. Also a few good heifer 
The real article. Public sale Oct. 18th, 


and young c ows for sale. 
M. L. BALDWIN, Sibley, lowa 


125 Spring Pigs at Private Sale 


of the Rock island R. R. ‘and ‘ae Interurban from 
Best of big Poland.China breeding. 


Des Moines. Call or write. i 
Mitchellville, lows 
Prices that will Write 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, 
OAK GLEN FARM 
Plainview Hog and Seed Farm, 


g anc Offers Attractive Young Angus Bulls 


Two yearlings, a year old jast December and Jal 

















type 
please, 


Humboldt, Neb. 








for sale, sired by 
High Chief. Priced to sell. Write for particu- 
lars. F. W. KIRCHMAN, R. 6, Sumner, lowa. 


represented. 


W. Ss. AUSTIN, Dumont, lews 
al 


ANGUS BULLS _. 


I have a number of yearling bulls I am sd tole 
sale at very reasonable prices. These are good ip 
viduals of standard families. Call or inquire. 


C. F, MESSER, Grundy Center, lows 








Bred sows, 
Pedigrees 
Elsberry, Mo. 


N ULEFOOT HOGS—Reg. berd. 
4 bred and open gilts, weanling pigs. 


furnished. H. C. ALLOWAY, 





When writing to advertisers kindly 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 
SHORT-HORNS. 
Sep. 28—A. C. Lanham, Megr., Sheidon, Ia. 
Oct. 3—-W. 5S. Handley & Son, Carroll, 
Jowa; dispersion sale. 
Oct. 9 and 10—lowa Short-horn Breeders’ 





Association; sales at Carroll, lowa, and 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. E. R. Silliman, 
Manager, Cold, lowa. 

Oct. 1s—Estate of A. Carrier, Newton, 


Wm. Carrier, Admr. 


low’, 

Oct. 19 —H. D. Parsons, Baxter, Iowa, 
Oct. 20—Rhynas & Wells, Stockport, Ia. 
t 2 L. McClellan, Lowden, Iowa. 


Kk. Ward & Son, Sioux City, 





ow? 
Oct. 25—Perry Tyrrel, Oxford Junction, 
low 
Oct Frank T. Pemberton, Iowa Falls, 
lowa 
Nov. 1—Otto Gloe, Martel, Neb. 
Nov. 6—Fred Hobelman, Deshler, Neb. 
Nov. 7—L. H. Ernst, Tecumseh, Neb. 


Nov. 13—Homer Duea, Zearing, lowa. 
Nov. 14—Zobel Bros., Dysart, Iowa. 

Nov. 16—Theo. Martin, Bellevue, Iowa. 
Nov. 3v—C. L. Steddom & Sons, Lacey, 


lowa 
hg 19 and 20—C. A. Saunders, Manager, 


Manilla, lowa; sale at Omaha. 
ANGUS. 
Oct. 83—R. Wilkinson & Son, Mitchellville, 
jowa. 


Oct. 1» —C. FE. Woods & Son, Mechanics- 


ville, lowa. 


JERSEYS. 
Nov. 2—Aug. Blinde, Johnson, Neb. 
RED POLLS. 
Nov. 9—O. Boyd, Virginia, Neb. 
PERCHERONS. 


Ernst, Jr., 


Nov. 9—Ira Boyd, Virginia, Neb. 
BELGIAN HORSES. 

Oct. 16—Wm. Crownover, Hudson, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 


July 30—Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, Iowa. 
July 31—Hanks & Bishop, New London, 


Oct. 25—Herman Tecumseh, 


Jowa. 
Aug. 1—J. D. Waltemeyer & Son, Mel- 
bourne, Iowa. 


Aug. 14—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn. js 
Aug. 15—C. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D. 


Sept. 2i—Mallory & Reeve, Hampton, la. 
»—B. C. Marts, Hampton, lowa. 


Oct. 2—J. G. McQuilkin, La Porte City, 
lowa, 
Oct. 5—W. M. Putman & Son, Tecumseh, 


Oct. 9—Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, lowa. 
Oct. 11—W. G. Real, Fairmout, Neb. 
Oct. 12—SJ. H. Proett & Son and H. J. 


Nachtigal & Son, Alexandria, Neb. 
Oct. 13—Proett Bros., Alexandria, Neb. 
Oct. i6—R. H. Domer,, Morley, Iowa. 





Oct. 17—G. T. Robbins, Martelle, Iowa. 
Oct. 1i8—Jas. J. Horr, Mechanicsville, Ia. 
Oct. 1S—J. E. Forke & Sons, Malcolm, 
Neb 

Oct. 19—R. E. Steele, Falls City, Neb. 
Oct. 29—John Simon, Humboldt, Neb. 
Oct. 23—Frank L. North, Vail, Iowa. 
Oct. 20—C. J. Swale, Fredericksburg, Ia. 
Oct. 21—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
Nov. 6—Fred Hobelman, Deshler, Neb. 
Nov. 8’—R. M. Young, Cook, Neb. 

Nov. 9—Ira Boyd, Virginia, Neb. 


Jan. 16—Hanks & Bishop, New London, 
OWA. 
Jan. 21—W. M. Putman & Son, Tecumseh, 


Neb. 





Jan, 22—David Boesiger, Cortland, Neb. 
Jan. 23—Geo. Briggs & Son, Clay Center, 
Neb. 
Jan. 241—Johnr ©, Bayne & Son, Aurora, 
Neb. 


Jan. 25—H. S. 


Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
Jan, 30—J. C 


Boyd & Son, Virginia, Neb. 


en. 3l—J. E. Forke & Sons, Malcolm, 
Neb. 

Feb, 1—O,. E. Harmon, Fairmont, Neb. 
Feb, 7—Ed Kern, Stanton, Neb. 

Feb, R—Robert EE. Steele, Fallp City, 
aver, 

Feb, 19—Theo. Foss, Sterling, Neb. 

Feb. 20—John Simon, Humboldt, Neb. 
Feb, 21—Gillham & Brown, Waverly, Neb. 


Feb, 26—H. Wernimont, Ohiowa, Neb. 


POLAND CHINAS. 

Sept. 21—Peter Mouw, Orange City, Towa, 
Sept. 22 —BYoemendaal Bros., Alton, lowa, 
Sept. 26—M. V. Miller, ‘Lawler, Iowa. 
Oct. OX—E, E. Farver, Sibley, Iowa. 
Oct. 11—Korver Bros. & Vander Wilt, 

Alton, lowa. 
Oct. IS—M. LL, 
Oct. 23—Geo. 
Nov. 1—Otto 


Iowa, 
Neb. 


Baldwin, Sibley, 
3rown, Tecumseh, 
y Gloe, Martel, Neb. 
Nov. 2—Aug. Blinde, Johnson, Neb. 

Jan. 28—J. L. Carman & Son, Cook, Neb. 
Jan, 24—Otto Gloe, Martei, Neb. 
Feb. 27—Fred Lintz, Graf, Neb. 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes io or discon- 
titue advertisements already running must have 
Rotice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 

r than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
fisue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
Mcation or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
he eleetrotyper on 1 hnrsday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
Ments. Sowever, can usually be inserted if received 
Slate as Monday morning of the week of isaue. 


—— 


———___ 


LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. 

- M. YODER, 1101 Walnut Street, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

EH CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 

FLMER J. LAMB, 359 North Thirty-third 
Street, Lincoln, Neb. 

=— 




















Field Notes 


Short-horn he'ters and a few, young 

Ms are advert sed for sale at moderate 

haga by ©. Piiert, Bennett. fowa.—Ad- 
Notice. 

a2 ft French of independence, Iowa. 

boter and breeder of Belecnr. horses, 

“dims Uctober 1l.ta as the date tor clos- 


‘Losing 





WALLACES’ FARMER. 





ing out his Belgians. He will disperse 
his entire stud, including his show herd 
and it should afford buyers a splendid 
opportunity to secure reeding stock, 
Watch later issues for further particu- 
lars.— Advertising Notice. 


Next Monday is Urbanside farm sale 
of Duroc Jerseys. This is: the home af 
the first prize Royal Ganb: A litter of 
fall pigs sired by him would look mighty 


good in a lot of herds. Urbanside will 
sell real herd boars, too. One of them 
is a Grand Model yearling, and a good 


one. Be at Waterloo, Iowa, next Mon- 
day, July 30th.—Advertising Notice. 


The Waltemeyer sale of Duroc Jerseys 
will take place next week, Wednesday, at 
Melbourne, Jowa. This herd has a na- 
tional reputation. They have never yet 
made a sale of anything but top hogs. 
They will sell more championship blood 
in their August 1st sale than was ever 
sold from any other farm. If looking 
for real merit, you will find it here.— 
Advertising Notice. 


L. H. Rollins, Central City, Iowa, of- 
fers his Short-+horn herd bull, Scottish 
Secret, for sale. This is a good, thick, 


red Scotch bull, bred by Owens Bros. Mr. 
Rollins is the successor to Jordan & 
Dunn in the ownership of the old estab- 
lished Maine Valley herd. He lately se- 
cured Silver Sultan to take the place of 
the bull he offers for sale.—Advertising 
Notice. 

A. & J. C. Johnson, of Lynnville, Towa, 
have an unusually large number -of big 
type Poland Chinas for sale this year. 
They have raised around 500 head of pigs 
this yearon their different farms around 
Linville, and their pigs make a good 
showing, as was recently observed by a 
Wallaces’ Farmer representative. See 
ad elsewhere in this issue, and write or 
visit Messrs. Johnson if interested in 
buying.—Advertising Notice. 

Messrs. Korver Bros, and Vander Wilt, 
of Alton, Iowa, well known in Poland 
China circles, are making preparations 
for important sales the coming fall and 
winter. Sixty head of boars will be list- 
ed for their October 11th sale, and they 
will be drawn from four herds. Their 
record for producing great herd boars is 
at the top of the list, for the years en- 
gaged in the business. In a later issue, we 
will publish a list ‘of the noted boars 
bred by Korver Bros, Watch for the An- 
nouncement of their fall sale.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


BARNEY & SONS’ HOLSTEINS. 

Those desirous of buving good Holstein 
eattle will find splendid young bulls at 
the Home Farm herd of W. B. Barney & 
Sons, Chapin, Iowa. In a recent letter, 
Messrs. Barney say “‘We have had nu- 
merous inquiries for sons of our young 
herd sire, King ‘Korndyke Sadie Vale 24th, 
and have sold two during the past week. 
This sire has an average of 32.59 pounds 
for the seven-day records of his six near- 
est dams, and is one of the best song of 





the famous King Korndyke Sadie Vale. 
These calves went to A. B. Elder, of 
Riverton, Neb., and to R. W. Elder, of 
Klemime, Iowa.”” Messrs. Barney invite 


those wishing to buy Holstein cattle, to 
visit their herd. They would like to show 
them just what they have, but if it is 
oot possible for you tommake them a visit, 
and you desire some good Holsteins, they 
will be pleased to‘have you write them, 
and they will be glad to give you full in- 
formation concerning the Home Farm 
herd.—Advertising Notice . 


DEXHEIMER’S DUROC SALE. 


You can talk about big type Durocs 
and write about big type Durocs, but 
it takes a good look at Pathfinder’s Giant 

owned by C. P. Dexheimer, of Spencer, 
Ss. D., to fully realize what big type 
means. A few years ago, this boar would 
have been one of the greatest side-show 
attractions going. Mr. Dexheimer's sum- 
mer sale will occur August 15th, at which 
time he will sell thirty sows bred to this 
giant, and they are, in the main, daugh- 
ters of Colonel Protection, whose get Mr. 
Dexheimer made such a killing on at the 
state fair a couple of years ago. To 
those wanting the real thing in big type 
Durocs—the real article—get a sow bred 
to PAthfinder’s Giant. One does not 
need tod guess at what this boar will do 
when crosged on Colonel Protection some. 
as over half of the twenty boars in fhe 
sale are of this mating. Many a man 
who thinks he has big type Durocs should 
see Pathfinder’s Giant. There are a 
couple of February boar pigs by Path- 
finder that will class with the best we 
have seen by that sire, but, ages con- 
sidered, they haven't the stretch that the 
Pathfinder’s Giant pigs have. There is 
also a fall boar by l’athfinder and out of 
Lucy Wonder of Idlewild 18th, by_Dis- 
turber, that is a corking big one. He is 
595 inches from between the eyes to the 
root of the tail, and in thin flesh. He 
is of that litter that produced Ideal Path- 
finder, that Ortel Dnata paid $800 
for. Don’t miss the catalog. It is full of 
good things.—Advertising Notice. 


SHANKS OFFERS TOP DUROCS. 

We wish to remind our readers in 
search of real top Durocs, that they 
would do well to attend the W. N. Shanks 
sale, at Worthington, Minn., August 14th. 
Mr. Shanks has established a reputation 
for producing this class of stock, to the 
extent that few breeders enjoy That 
the hogs he has ccnsigneo to this saie 
are quite remarkable 18 &8 modest state 


ment Fis great boar e.vestor is the 
talk of all who see him He 1s strictly 
big type. ard as bie as they have vet 


produced A tew spring boars have been 
cataloged bv Investor, and fifteen young 
sows sell bred to him tor September ht, 
ters When you have seen Investor and 
his get. vou can scarcely doubt almost 
anything you hear about him He is no 
longer ar experiment He 1s fulfilling 
the prophecy of the best judges who 
passed on him tast winter at the Shanks 


sow sale A fine tot of fall boars will 
sell, mostly sirea by the old champion, 
Hieh Model Mr. Shanks raised 125 fall 


pigs last winter, mostly by High Model, 





and we never saw as many good fall pigs 
by one sire, and we will not confine that 
remark to any one breed. The Durocs 
that Shanks breeds are a reality. They 
have made him more money than he ever 
dreamed of having. And there is no se- 
cret about the process. Just get the 
right kind for seed stock, and the people 
will be there for the surplus, In short, 
just get them so good that the other 
fellow sees a marked contrast between 
them and his own. Plant the big kind— 
the Investor kind—and it will do the 
business just as High Model did it. Just 


recently, a High Model boar that was 
purchased at one of Mr. Shanks’ sales, 
at $150, was re-sold for $700, Another 
that was purchased for $100, it takes 
$1,000 to move. They make the other 
fellow even more money than they make 
Shanks. So don’t think Shanks has any 


monopoly on the business, for while he 
is making a good thing, the fellows smart 
enough to buy his hogs are getting the 
long end of it. Shanks’ sale is worth 
thinking about, and it’s a*good time to 
begin thinking about it right now. Get 
hig catalog, and learn more about Inves- 


tor. Nearly everyone knows High Model. 
Read the advertisement.—Advertising 
Notice. 


BLOEMENDAAL BROS. 

People are going to be agreeably sur- 
prised when they see the offering of big 
type Poland China boars which Bloemen- 
daal Bros., of Alton, Lowa, will sell, Sep- 
tember 22d. Fxtreme length, strength of 
back and good feet are features of com- 
ment. lowa King’s Best and Bloemen- 
daal’s Big Chief Again are the herd 
boars doing the business. To appreciate 
the popularity which Bloemendaal Bros.’ 
hogs enjoy, it is only necessary to review 
the reports of their public sales. Get to 
know the Bloemendaalp.—Advertising 
Notice. 

A GEARLESS TRACTOR. 

At the National Tractor Demonstration, 
Fremont, Neb., August 6th to 10th, the 
Albaugh-Dover Co., of 3014 West Twenty- 
first St., Chicago, Tll., will exhibit their 
“Square Turn’’ tractors. Interesting de- 
tails with reference to this tractor are 
given in their advertisement on our back 
cover page. They point out that it steers 
by its own power, and turns in its own 
length, all without the use of a clutch, 
differential or transmission gears, Their 
claims are given in brief in this adver- 
tisement, and they invite Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers interested in tractors to logk 
it up and to ask for the very interesting 
literature they have issued with regard 
to their “Square Turn” tractor, and to 
make it a particular point to watch the 
tractor work at the tractor demonstra- 
tion. It operates with two levers, one 
lever controlling the forward motion, and 
the other the backward motion. The 
plows can be lifted by power to turn 
corners, and it shortens the operation of 
turning very much. The claims are very 
plainly given by the Albaugh-Dover Co. 
in their advertisement on our back cover 
page, and we suggest to our readers that 
they look it up and write for the com- 
plete literature they have issued. The 
mention of Wallaces’ Farmer will be ap- 
preciated, as the Albaugh-Dover Co. 
would like to know from what source 
their inquiires come.—Advertising Notice, 


TRACTOR RADIATION. 

To give the best possible service, the 
tractor must be given effective radiation. 
No tractor that heats on account of im- 
proper radiation, can give the maximum 
of service, and therefore the radiator on 
the tractor is one of the important items 
to look to. A company that has given 
particular attention to tractor radiators, 
and which furnishes a -good many of the 


radiators used on tractors, is the Perfex 
Radiator Co., of 244 Flett Ave., Racine, 
Wis. They have issued a book, ‘‘Perfex 


Engine Cooling Service,” which tells about 
their cooling system, and they invite the 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer to send for 
it. One of the special features of Perfex 
radiators is that they do not break, there 
being an expansion slit in the radiator 
which prevents it. No matter if the ra- 
diator freezes, it will not 
hot weather affect it. 
the Perfex Radiator Co. have issued will 
be interesting, and if you have a tractor 
which has been giving you trouble in cool- 
ing, investigate the Perfex cooling sys- 
tem, and if there are any special ques- 
tions you would like to ask, the manu- 
facturers will be glad to answer them. 
Their advertisement on page 1061 is 
worthy of a careful reading, and the men- 
tion of Wallaces’ Farmer when writing 
for the book above mentioned will be 
heartily uppreciated.—Advertising Notice. 

SOMETHING NEW IN TRACTOR 

ATTACHMENTS. 

The illustrations in the advertisement 

of the Globe Machinery and Supply Co., 


The book which 


of 209 W, Court Ave.. Des Moines, lowa, 
on page 1054, show something new in 
tractor attachments The Globe attach- 


Ment consists of two bull wheels, and a 
steel frame of the angle iron type, which 
fasten with positive rigidity to the Ford 
ear. To convert the Ford into a 
which can be used as the car is ordi- 
narily used, simply detach the 
wheels, and it is ready for instant use, 
as the frame does not interfere with the 
operation of the car in any way. The 
manufacturers claim that th's can be 
done in one minute's time, and they will 
be glad to give you a demonstration. For 
cooling the engine when used as a trac- 
tor thes have an auxiliary tank, which 
likewise is very easily detached. Arother 
feature of this tractor is that the bull 
wheels can be raised or lowered by their 
special raising and lowering device, so 
that it makes the transportation of the 
tractor from one field to another a very 
easy matter some interesting literature 
describing their attachment in detail, and 
telling of the work ‘t will do, has been 
issued by the Globe Machinery and Suppliv 


Co, and thev invite Wallaces Farmer 
readers interested to send for it For 
their convenience, they have placed a 


coupon in their advertisement, but if von 
do not wish to mutilate your paper, just 
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burst, nor does | 
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drop them a postal card. or letter re- 


quest, and the catalog will come by re- 
turn mail. They will be glad to have 
you give the name of the implement deal- 
er or the garage man with whom you deal, 
when you write.—Advertising Notice. 


“HOW TO BUILD CORN CRIBS AND 
GRANARIES.” 


Under this title, John Deere, of Mo- 
line, Ill., has issued a; very interesting 
and practical booklet, which they will be 
glad to send to any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who is enough interested to men- 
tion the paper when asking for it. It 
shows how the grain eelvator gives in- 
creased capacity, and tells how to build 
your crib to the best advantage possible. 
The John Deere Co. are makers of two 
types of elevators, the inside cup ele- 
vator and the portable elevator, both of 
which are illustrated in the special ad- 
vertisement on page 1058, In four or five 
minutes’ time, the biggest load is ele- 
vated, and: it makes one of the hardest 
jobs on the farm, in the old scoop-snovel 
way, one of the easiest. A good elevator 
is a good-investment, not only saving labor 
and time when time counts most, but 
there is very little to wear out about it, 
and it will last for many years. The 
John Deere Co. will be glad to tell you 
about their two types of elevators, and to 
help you to plan: your corn crib, if you 
wish. Just drop them a postal card or 
letter request for Package X-280, send- 
ing your request to John Deere, Moline, 
Il., and they will be glad to not only 
send you their corn crib booklet, but 
likewise to answer any questions you 
may wish to ask.—Advertising Notice. 


A SUCCESSFUL KEROSENE TRACTOR 


Believing that fuel economy was most 
desirable in a tractor, the Waterlog Gas- 
Oline Engine Co. designed a special kero- 
sene burning manifold for the Waterloo 
Boy tractor, and made it an inbuilt part 
of their tractor, not simply an attach- 
ment. It is covered by their patents, and 
with their device the cheapest kerosene 
can be transformed into a powerful gas, 
which burns up as cleanly as gasoline. 
This is one of the many good features of 
the Waterloo Boy tractor, which is illus- 
trated and described in their advertise- 
ment on page 1063. It will be exhibited 
at the Fremont demonstration, August 
6th to 10th, and the manufacturers ex- 
tend to Wallaces’ Farmer readers a most 
cordial invitation to investigate the me- 
chanical features of the Waterloo Boy, 
including this kerosene manifold, and to 
look carefully at the work it will do. 
This tractor is very reasonable in price, 
and a good many of them are in use. 
If you: want definite figures on what it 
wikk cost you to plow with a Waterloo 
Boy, the Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co., 
2012 West Third Ave., Waterloo, Iowa, 
have them. Their illustrated catalog and 
other literature is ready to send out, and 
either a postal card or letter request will 
bring them. If you do not attend the 
tractor demonstration, by all meang ask 
for the Waterloo Boy catalog, as it will 
interest you if you are figuring on a 
tractor this fall.—Advertising Notice. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR CORN BINDER? 


Our readers who are putting up a new 
silo this year, or who are counting on 
cutting up a good deal of corn, should 
lose no time in ordering their corn bind- 
er. If the old binder is worn out, or if 
you want to buy a new corn binder, place 
your order early, as it will save you a 
lot of time and_ bother. An unusual 
amount of corn will be cut up this year, 
which will mean an increased demand 
for binders. There is no question anout 
the desirability of the corn binder, as it 
enables you to cut the corn quickly, and 
in good shape, when it is in the best con- 


dition for silage or for fodder. One of 
the well-known corn binders is the Mo- 
line, made by the Moline Plow Co., of 


Moline, [L., Dept. 20, who illustrate it in 
their advertisement on page 106% Either 
a postal card or letter request to the Mo- 
line Plow Co. will bring their corn binder 
catalog, and they will be glad to have 
you write them.—Advertising Notice. 


E-B8 TRACTORS AT THE FREMONT 
DEMONSTRATION. 

Many farm folks will be interested in 
seeing the tractors at work at the Na- 
tional Tractor Demonstration, at Fre- 
mont, Neb., August 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th and 
10th. The Emerson-Brantingham Imple- 
ment Co., Inc., Dept. 45, Roekford, LL, 
will exhibit E-B tractors at this demon- 
stration, and they extend a special in- 
Vitation to Wallaces’ Farmer readers to 


look them up and to investigate person- 
ally the work their E-B tractors will do 
There are three different sizes, the E-B 
12-20 kerosene tractor, E-B 20-35 kero- 
sene tractor, and E-B_ 40-65 kerosene 
tractor, Tiiey are equipped with E-B 
tractor plows, about which the company 
would also like to tell you. if you are 
not expecting to visit the tractor deim- 


onstration, the Emerson-Grantingham Co. 
will appreciate the opportunity of send- 
ing you thelr catalog, describing not on! 
their tractors, but likewise all the E 
line, the list of K-B implements appear- 
ing in their advertisement on page 1066. 
—Advertising Notice. 


KEEPS THE FLIES OFF. 







A very simple and practical method 
of keeping the flies off will be found in 
the sprayer and the preparation, Cow- 


Ease, which the Carpenter-Morton Co, 
of &9 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass.. manu- 
facture. They offer to send the sprayer 
and a half-gallon can of Cow-Ease for 
$1.25, anywhere east of the Missouri riv- 
er. West of the Missouri, it is $1.50, as 
they prepay the transportation charges 
Cow-Ease is not an experiment, but has 
been used for a good many years. and 
has given excellent satisfaction it is a 
harmless liquid, and does not gun the 
hair or blister the skin, and the cost 1s 


very reasonable, as a gallon will spray 
a cow cver 20 times. The literature 
which Mr M Voss. vice-president of 
the Carpenter-Morton Cc, has’ issued, 
vill te ipierest'ng anc can be had on 
request.— Advertisiug Notice. 






















Be sure to see this 
tractor in operation 
at the NATIONAL TRAC- 
TOR DEMONSTRATION 
at Fremont, Nebr., 
August 

Gth 


to 
70th 
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NO CLUTCH TO SLIP 









A 
Powerful FARM 
TRACTOR that Will Go 
Anywhere and Do Anything 
You Can With Horses 


Here is a tractor that you can drive as easily as you do your 
team, because it will go ahead, back or turn at a touch of the hand. 
You have no foot-work to do— noclutch to throw in or out. Nogears 
to shift — no bother at all. All you need to do is to move two handy 
levers (one for each hand) forward or backward just as you would pull on 
the reins to guide your horses and the engine does the rest. When you move 
either lever forward or backward you put power into the corresponding wheel in the direction 
in which the lever is shifted. In this way, you go ahead, back or turn square much easier and 
quicker than you can with a team. No other tractor compares with the “Square Turn” in 
simplicity, flexibility, ease of handling and all around usefulness, because it is the only tractor 
that can use the Patented Giant Grip Drive shown below. By means of this remarkable invention the 
ies Turn” Tractor 


“Gieers by its Own Po wer | 
Turns in Its Own Length 


—and all without the use of the clutch, differential or transmission gears. You can 
plow as close to fence corners as you can with a team — you can clean up at the 
finish just as well. You can travel in either direction with full speed and power. 


You can lift the plows by power to turrr corners and can back instantly to clear out 
trash, etc. By simply turning the driver’s seat around on the steering post you have a two-way tractor. 
Plows and other tools are carried in full view of the operator. One man operates both tractor and 
plows easier than he can drive a gang plow. You can work in all kinds of soil and in wet places and 
on side hills too steep for a binder, without danger of tipping over, or slipping. In small fields as well 
as large youcan plow three deep 14-inch furrows at a time at a speed of 3 miles an hour. You can work 
in rowed crops, orchards, vineyards, stump lands and other places where most tractors are helpless. 
In addition to all these features note the small number of working parts—less than in any othertractor. Note the 
absence of expensive gears which wear out and must be replaced in other machines. Note the accessibility 
of every part—the powerful Waukesha motor (largest made) — the two 15 gallon fuel tanks; the two-fuel 
carburetor for burping either Kerosene or Gasoline and —_— all these advantages remember you take no 
risk in buy OE oN guarantee the Albaugh-Dover “Square Turn” Tractor to OPERATE SUCCESS. 
FULLY ON OUR FARM OR THERE IS NO SALE. Write for free catalog today. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. 


3014 W. 21st St., Chicago, Ill. 


‘act : Oo Makers o' 
Flee ertees, NEW BUTTERFLY CREAM SEPARATORS 


Norfolk, Nebr. Caples ond Surpiens 5 more 


Less than Five Seconds is 
fequired to make the com- 

ae. Senere Turn” shown 
the pictures below. 























Shifting both levers to an weston position instantly s' 
the tractor. A touch of the foot pedal lifts the plows 
power toclear the ground in turning. 




























Shifting the right lever rward and the left leyer b 

power alice in the Servet wheel and power ver porkward, rete 

as row. ot short sapere ts turn without the drive wheel leaving 
jotice only the emall caster wheel crosses the 
























Shifting both levers forward puts power “ahead” into 
both drive wheels. The complete turn is made in5 seconds 
ing raising and lowering the plows by power. 
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Drive used on the . 
Albaugh-Dover “Square Turn” Tractor is an entirely 
new form of transmission never before used on any, Pe | 
machine. It is extremely simple in mechanical 
construction. A driving shait direct off the t) 


motor carries two fixed fibre-faced cones. Two 
large gray iron bevels are mounted on ec- 
centrics so that a slight shift in either 
direction WEDGES the bevel face against 
one of the revolving cones—dclivering the 
full power of the engine directly to the 
corresponding drive wheel. In this way 
the operator is able by the simple shifting of the 
two levers to apply power to either one 
or both wheels forward or backward 
or to one forward and the other back- 
ward at the same time. This enables the 
operator to turn the tractor around in its own 
—) and to travel in either direction at full 

and power. It also does away with clutch 
and differential, and transmission gears, 






7 
Read 
this Letter 
, The Square Turn 
y Tractor is doing fine work and 
no it beats horses all to death, for plow- 
“ing and discing, etc. I can just cut circles 
around either horses or any other tractor, when it comes 
to plowing. The only work we have done besides plowing was 
se —~ discing and it sure does both to perfection. 
GEO. H. MOORHEAD, Moorhead, Iowa. 
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NO GEARS TO NO GEARS TOSTRIP 

































